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For More Flavorful Rye 
Breads Use International's 
Gold Coin Rye Flours 


Pure White Rye 

Pure Light Rye 

Pure Cream Rye - 

Pure Cream Special Rye 
Pure Dark Rye 

Rye Meal and Rye Chop - 


Rye Blends—Cream, Dark 
and Pumpernickel 


os 


“Bakery-Proved”—Trademark 
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Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 
growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 


International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 
specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 





nternational 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Contact your Interna- 

tional representative 

for further information > 

and free rye formulas. 
daternationals 
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raid it gain” ras 


all the returns on the 1956 Nebraska wheat crop 
‘ are now in, and they show that quality-conscious t int 
Nebraska growers have maintained their a. - ‘ 
“amazing record*. ... as a matter of fact, ce 
flour milled from the 1956 Nebraska wheat crop ie 
is producing even 


~ better bread than last year . 


| better volume, 
' softer texture 
__finer grai 
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Year after year, you can depend on Nebraska wheat 
quality for uniform flour which has adequate mixing time, 
proper mixing tolerance, high absorption, better baking 
performance, and improved loaf quality. 


“year after year more than 98% 


of Nebraska’s wheat crop is of varieties that are approved 
by the Nebraska Grain Improvement Association, and rate 


ASSOCIATI ON “good” to “excellent” in milling and baking characteristics. 


Nebraska Wheat Is Consistently High in Quality. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


for further information write to 


NEBRASKA GRAIN 
IMPROVEMENT 








in cooperation with the College of Agriculture 
and the Nebraska Wheat Commission 
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DELICAKE—A short extraction, 
high sugar ratio flour. 


WHITE SWAN—Cracker Sponge. 
COOKIE MAKER—For spread type 


fancy cookies, flaky pie crusts, cracker 
doughing. From Michigan White Wheat. 


DAISY DONUT MIXES—Fully prepared mixes 
for all types of donuts and fried goods. 


ROTARIZED WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR—Matches 


and surpasses old stone ground flours. 


DAISY CAKE MIXES—Fully prepared, 
production perfection, cake mixes 
for Angel Food, White, Yellgw 

and Devil's B#d. 





F. W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 


NEW YORK - BOSTON - HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 














109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. as 5. 
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DAY AFTER DAY A, YEAR AFTER YEAR 


a 
Sw hen a company sticks to quality day after day and 
y pany st q y day y 


year after year without compromise, the customers know it. What greater 
reward is there than to have the respect of your customers 


and a growing business. 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 








OUR VAST grain storage, up-to-date plants and laboratories 
are dedicated to the sole purpose of making I-H flours the 
finest baking values anywhere. And that means better bread 
for I-H users, bread that has the sparkling beauty and taste 
that wins more customers. 
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AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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WM KELLY 
MILLING 


COMPANY 


YEAR after year the quality of KELLY’S FAMOUS has remained 
constantly at peak value. Year after year this has made friends for 
KELLY’S FAMOUS among bakers everywhere. Why not join this 
group of satisfied KELLY customers on your next flour purchase? 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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automatically : 
on course... 







Just as the gyro repeater compass 
maintains an established 

course, we guide our milling 
operations by means of painstaking 
pre-milling analyses and test 
bakings of all wheat samples, 





by continual laboratory 
checkups, for quality and Le 
uniformity, of every a 
flour in every mill. . . by ted 
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central products control thi 
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through double-checks 
made by bakery service 
organizations’ laboratories, 
plus the tough and 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 











Seems to me that if I were one of the few 
bakers that attended the final session of the ABA 
recently, I would have gone back to the bakery 
so choked up over the wonderful potential enrich- 
ment has given the baking 
industry I couldn’t rest until 
I gave the whole story to the 
advertising manager, the 
agency and all the rest of the 
black suit brigade. 

The story would be: ‘“Let’s 
have something to say about 
enrichment and the great 
need for bread in the diet of 
everyone. Let’s find a little 
elf that loves bread for 
bread’s sake and let him tell 
our story to the people for us. 
Let’s work to make bread and butter, bread and 
milk, bread and cheese a big deal, so we can 
capitalize on the seven million bucks the dairy 
industry is spending. Let’s work through the bak- 
ing associations to get the wheat grower into 
this promotion with us—then maybe with the 
help of the associations, the flour mills and the 
baking industry generally we can develop some 
sort of an industry-wide check-off on wheat or 
flour or yeast that will give us money to carry 
our story into every home.” 


F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


If six eminent medical men can be so con- 
vinced of the goodness of bread and enrichment 
that they work for it for years and years, think 
what we could accomplish if thousands of doctors 
and dentists were aware of the facts. 


Maybe the baker wouldn’t sell a lot more 
bread right away, but that small inner glow might 
convince him he was on the right track. 

* + * 

A while back in this space it was mentioned 
that bakeries might remedy their manpower prob- 
lems with more attention to the schools training 
bakers for them—attention in the form of stu- 
dents as well as financial assistance. In Chicago 
recently, we had an opportunity to chat with 
Charles Clark, a graduate of Doc Rumsey’s fine 
baking school at Florida State University, now 
in the Army and furthering his baking career 
with the Quartermaster Food and Container In- 
stitute for the Armed Forces. 

Chuck claims many men interested in baking 
will not enter the field on the production side, 
because not more than 10% of the trained pro- 
duction men ever make the break upward into 
responsible management posts. Formerly, most 
of management came up from the production side, 
and sales was left to shift for itself—now the 
trend has completely reversed itself. 


This guess may be partially correct, or entire- 
ly correct—the important thing, it seems to us, 
is that the baking industry cannot afford to close 
any doors, anywhere, to anyone. 


Dr. Rumsey himself maintains that the indus- 
try has not been training production men to be 
anything other than production men, 


The problem is obviously with us—it is a 
part of the manpower difficulty that is one of 
baking’s major worries. It points up the need of 
a broader base of understanding in all the facets 
of our industry, so that production, engineering, 
sales and management can work together toward 
greater volume without wasting precious time 
worrying about one’s place in the picture. 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Editorials... 


FROM APHRODITE TO DEAMOF 


ISTINGUISHED for its spectacular achieve- 
D ments in reviving for the delectation of 
modern man the pagan cult of Aphrodite and in 
restoring much of the cultural reverence with 
which the ancient Greeks viewed certain curvili- 
near aspects of the human body—mainly in the 
feminine gender—Esquire, ‘the Magazine for 
Men,” quite consistently, at first blush, moves on 
in its curvaceous crusade into the field of human 
nutrition. In the oracular smog hovering over that 
field, Esquire discerns the vague outline of a 
prophetic shape which looks like a means for 
promoting bodily refinement—or at least prevent- 
ing that corporeal amplitude which sometimes 
comes to the sad and unesthetic end of obesity. 

In short, Esquire, speaking with the voice of its 
publisher, audible in two columns of admonitcry 
matter on page 8 of the November issue, exhales 
the Python’s breath upon all foods made from 
flour. (Note engraving in this column, reproduced 
here with the courteous consent of Esquire’s 
editor.) 


In footnote manner, it should be supposed at 
this point, however, that some rare observer of the 
editorial complexion of Esquire may object to use, 
in such connotation, of the word “inhibition” in 
any of its forms and meanings. And more impor- 


the DEAMOF diet 


sar Dale Armstrong, a New 
York public-relations man who 
went from 190 pounds to 160 on 
a diet that he got from Denis 
Hendricks, a Connecticut real- 
estate broker, who went from 
200 to 170, we have obtained a 
six-word formula that should be 
a boon to practically anybody 
who has ever had trouble either 
going on, or staying on, a reduc- 
ing regimen. 

We've been on it now our- 
selves only long enough to go 
from 187 to 173, but long 
enough to see that it works and 
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‘o remember and be guided by: 


DON IT EAT ANYTHING MADE OF 


it takes in a lot more territory 
than you're apt to realize at first. 
It means, for instance, no more 
bread, buns, biscuits, corn bread, 
cookies, cakes, gravies, sauces, 
pancakes, puddings, pies, pop- 
overs, breakfast foods, and, 


tant than a footnote may be the impression that 
in curvilinear repression Esquire could go a curve 
or so too far; that its crusade, in fact, is a major 
policy contradiction. Indeed, can it seem other 
than significantly contradictory when Esquire, 
after persistent and glamorous promotion of the 
curvilinear, suddenly plumps for the straight line? 

However, Esquire modifies and _ interprets 
the DEAMOF claim in these paragraphs: 

“And just before your prayers, each night, you 
could well make a point, for the next 60 days, of 
checking your ability to say: ‘Didn’t eat anything 
made of flour.’ Not that you'll get to Heaven any 
sooner for being able to say it, because actuarial 
statistics plainly show that you'll live longer if 
you’re under weight rather than over. 

“Still, you probably ought not to try this trick 
without talking it over with your doctor. Aside 
from being the staff of life, breadstuffs and other 
foods made with flour may possess virtures .. .” 

So, as may be judged from this hedging posi- 
tion, the oracle is cautious at least in the inter- 
pretation and evaluation of its own advice, and 
thus is no common or garden variety of crackpot. 





Trade Pulse 











ARTHUR R. FRANCE, office manager for the 
Toledo, Ohio, plant of General Bakinz Co., has 
been appointed to a position as staff member ot 
the firm’s New York City accounting department. 


The Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc., Chicago, 
has named JOHN MILAN as exclusive dis- 
tr:butor of its baked foods in the Columbus, 
Ohio, area. CHARLES W. LUBIN, presi- 
dent, has been elected a director of Consoli- 
dated Foods Corp., Chicago, according to an- 
nouncement by S. M. KENNEDY, president 
of Consolidated. 


The Memphis, Tenn., plant of Stewarts, Inc., 
purchased last year by Continental Baking Co., 
has announced the appointment of M. D. TODD 
as general manager. Mr. Todd started with Con- 
tinental as a bread salesman at Gary, Ind., in 
1925. In 1948 he joined Meyer’s Bakeries in Little 
Rock, Ark., as general manager, of the special 
products division. Mr. Todd rejoined Continental 
last year as a manufacturing and merchandising 
consultant. 


The appointment of RICHARD J. 
BROWN as chief engineer of Crescent 
Metal Products, Inc., has been announced 
by GEORGE T. BAGGOTT, president. Be- 
fore joining Crescent Metal Mr. Brown was 
chief engineer in charge of automative de- 
sign, development and research for Per- 
fection Industries, Inc., Cleveland. In his 
new position he will be in charge of all 
engineering functions, research and devel- 
opment on the firm’s aluminum food servize 
equipment. Mr. Brown is a graduate engi- 
neer of Fenn College and a native resident 
of Ohio. 


WILLARD HAYES has been named Peoria 
plant manager of the Midland Bakeries Co., ac- 
cording to JAMES CABLE, president. Mr. Hayes 
was fleet supervisor for all Midland plants, and has 
been with the company six years. He replaces 
NEWT HOWARD, who has been appointed vice 
president and director of Midland Bakeries in 
Peoria, St. Louis, Terre Haute and Mattoon. 
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BLS Study Outlines How Bakery 


Solved Problems of Automation 


WASHINGTON A detailed re- 
port of the way in which a large 
bakery relocated its separate pro- 
duction facilities to increase efficiency 
is available from the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, U.S. Department * of 
Labor, Washington. The report, one 
of a series of studies BLS is mak- 
ing on the application of automatic 
technology, can be ordered as BLS 
Report No. 109. 

It describes the introduction of ad- 
ditional automatic production meth- 
ods in a large plant where perish- 
able baked foods are made. Studied, 
too, were the effects of the changes 
on employment, productivity and 
working conditions. 

BLS members obtained personal 
interviews with company and union 
officials and obtained information 
from other BLS studies and indus- 
try publications. 

By way of introduction, the re- 
port calls attention to the trend to- 
ward mechanization of material-han- 
dling operations as an important 
phase of industrial automation. 

Says the report: “The roots of 
such developments go back to the 
earliest examples of automation- 
to the flour mill with its bucket con- 
veyors and chutes which Oliver Ev- 
ans built outside Philadelphia short- 
ly after the American Revolution. 
Today, engineers strive to design 
plants in which materials flow con- 
tinuously from process to process 
without human intervention.” 


Batch Production 


It refers to the fact that the bak- 
ing industry uses a batch-method of 
production with bulk materials and 
machines at each processing. This, 
the report says, is regarded by ex- 
perts as particularly suited to mech- 
anization of its material - handling 
functions. 

Here is the BLS summary of some 
of the problems and their solutions: 

The report is concerned with tech- 
nological changes in a large bakery 
built to provide greater production 
facilities to handle additional de- 
mands of retail food-chain outlets. 

The techniques introduced result- 
ed in a substantial increase in out- 
put per man hour in the material- 
handling and bread departments. 

During the five years from the time 
of the decision by the bakery to 
make the changes and the fulfill- 
ment of its objectives, the company 
and the union with which it had 1 
collective bargaining agreement at- 
tempted to negotiate the transition 
with a minimum of hardship to em- 
ployees. The union was informed of 
changes contemplated from the be- 
ginning, and was consulted about im- 
portant matters affecting workers. 

Through changes in work sched- 
uling which required more workers, 
the company and the union. reduced 


anticipated displacement. S ome 
workers were shifted to other jobs 
and the content of some jobs was 
changed. But, says the report, no 
worker willing to accept a job change 
was downgraded in pay, even if his 
skill-level was reduced. 

The report says that some work- 
ers were displaced during the first 
full year of changeover while pro- 
duction problems were being solved 
But, concludes the summary, when 
the problems were solved, expanding 
business resulted in a slightly high- 
er level of employment than before 
the transition. The whole report cov- 
ers 26 pages, and tells in detail 
how the improvement was accom- 
plished. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wisconsin Bakers Club 


Inspects New Plant 


APPLETON, WIS.—An inspection 
of the new Elm Tree Baking Co. 
plant was among the highlights of the 
October meeting of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Production Club meeting at 
Appleton. 

The speaker for the evening meet- 
ing was R. T. Bohn, president, Bohn 
Food Research, Inc., Scarsdale, N.Y., 
who discussed the role of sugar in 
bread and high sugar dough. Ed Nigel, 
Elm Tree Baking Co., was host for 
the evening. 

Charles Kenkman, Jr., Robert Jones 
and Larry Greenwald, Brownberry, 
Inc., Oconomowoc, were welcomed 
into the club as new members. Honor- 
ary memberships were awarded to 
Norvel Buros, Rochester, Minn., and 
Ray Zaccardi, Omaha. Both are for- 
mer presidents of the club. 

Several loaves of bread made with 
the new continuous mix process, 
which were sent in from another state, 
were sampled. High protein bread and 
the possibility of a school of baking 
at the University of Wisconsin were 
also discussed. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Aliota’s Restaurant, Milwaukee, on 
Nov. 12. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


75th Anniversary 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—As a celebration 
of its 75th anniversary in Buffalo, the 
Retail Bakers Assn. sponsored a 
Bake-O-Rama recently at the Mu- 
seum of Science. 

Purpose of the Bake-O-Rama, ac- 
cording to Lawrence H. Miller, presi- 
dent of the association, was to en- 
lighten the public on what transpires 
in the back room of a bakery. 

Featured were an 8-foot loaf of 
bread flanked by two 4-foot loaves. 

A contest to name the most popu- 
lar bakery salesgirl was held, with 
the winner selected by popular ballot. 








PLEASE PASS THE BREAD 


CHICAGO—At a meeting of the board of governors of the American 
Bakers Assn. during the recent ABA convention, the slogan “Please Pass 


the Bread” was approved. 


Other slogans considered by the governors were: Bread’s Wise Health- 
wise; Bread’s the Buy to Live By; Dietwise Bread’s Wise; Bread Today Makes 
Healthier Tomorrows; Bread is Basic—Eat it Daily; Bread Fed is Best Fed; 
Bread—the Heart of Every Meal; Better Health Begins with Bread; Bread 
is Good for You; Bread is the Staff of Life; Enriched Bread, a Stronger Staff 
of Life; Please Pass the Bread; Enriched Bread Helps Keep America Healthy ; 


It Isn’t a Meal Without Bread. 





Bakery Equipment 
Standards Reviewed 


At Committee Meeting 


CHICAGO — The Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee met 
in two all day sessions at the Hotel 
Sherman here prior to the American 
Bakers Assn. convention. 

J. Lloyd Barron, National Biscuit 
Co., New York City, chairman of 
BISSC, presided at the large meet- 
ing attended by persons represent- 
ing all segments of the baking in- 
dustry and including sanitarians and 
consultants from industry organiza- 
tions and government agencies. 

Simultaneously, while the main 
body of BISSC was in session, sepa- 
rate task committee meetings were 
being held under their respective 
chairmen in other rooms preparing 
standards for: 

(1) Facilities for Handling and 
Storing of Refined Granular and 
Liquid Sweetening Products, J. W. 
Evans, American Maize-Products Co., 
Roby, Ind., chairman. 

(2) Bread and Cake Ovens, C. F. 
Rouse, Jr., Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, chairman. 

(3) Coating Equipment, Henry E. 
Krueger, National Biscuit Co., Chi- 
cago, chairman. 

(4) Doughnut Equipment, C. T. 
Madeley, American Bakeries Co., 
Chicago, chairman. 

(5) Racks, Pan Trucks, Skids, Pal- 
lets, Dollies, Caster Assemblies and 
Wheels, P. E. Winters, Kroger Co., 
Cincinnati, chairman. 

(6) Bread and Roll Slicers and 
Wrappers, Eugene J. Gase, Gase Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich., chair- 
man. 

The following proposed sanitation 
standards were submitted, reviewed 
and acted upon: 

(1) Doughnut Equipment — This 
standard was carefully reviewed, cor- 
rected and approved subject to edit- 
ing and circularization in its final 
form. 

(2) Bread and Cake Ovens—This 
standard was reviewed, corrected and 
referred back to the task commit- 
tee for revision and submission to 
the next meeting for approval. 

(3) Bread and Roll Slicers and 
Wrappers—This standard was care- 
fully reviewed, corrected and re- 
ferred back to the task committee 
for revision and submission to the 
next meeting of BISSC for approval. 

(4) Caster Assemblies ard Wheels 
—This standard was approved and 
will be incorporated in the over-all 
standard for Racks, Pan Trucks, 
Skids, Pallets, Dollies and Casters. 

(5) Facilities for Handling and 
Storing Bulk Flour—This standard 
was preliminarily reviewed and re- 
ferred back to the task committee 
for revision and submission to the 
next meeting. This task committee 
is under the chairmanship of Bruce 
Corn, Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb. 

(6) Coating Equipment — This 
standard was carefully reviewed, cor- 
rected, approved subject to editing 
and circularization for final approval 
at the next meeting. 

Up to this meeting of BISSC, 11 
standards for the following classifica- 
tions of bakery equipment have been 
developed, approved and published: 
Flour handling equipment; dough 
troughs; mechanical proofers; pan, 
rack and utensil washers and indus- 
trial sinks; cake depositors, fillers 
and icing machines; horizontal and 
vertical mixers; conveyors; bread 
moulders; dividers, rounders and bun 
machines; atmospheric-type ingredi- 
ent water coolers and ice makers; 
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proofing and fermentation rooms and 
coolers. 

Copies of these standards have 
been widely disseminated and are 
achieving industry and government 
acceptance, the committee reports. 

Additional task committees have 
been and are being constituted to 
develop sanitation standards for: 
baking pans; spindle mixers; pan 
greasers; pie making equipment; 
scales; emulsifiers and homogenizers; 
depanners; trough hoists; liquid fer- 
mentation and small batch ingredi- 
ent containers. 

It is the purpose of BISSC to de- 
velop, approve and publish sanita- 
tion standards on all classifications 
of bakery equipment and machinery. 
Since the committee was formed in 
late 1949, regular meetings have been 
held each year. These meetings are 
well attended by members of the six 
national baking industry sponsoring 
organizations and by government and 
industry consultants. The national 
baking industry organizations com- 
prising BISSC are: American Bakers 
Assn., American Institute of Baking, 
Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn. and Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. Representatives 
from each of these organizations con- 
stitute the BISSC board of directors. 

The next regular meeting of BISSC 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., March 1-2, 1957, 
immediately preceding the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. 

Copies of BISSC approved and pub- 
lished sanitation standards may be 
secured upon request to its offices at 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y, 
at 25¢ a copy. Check payable to the 
Baking Industry Sanitation Stand- 
ards Committee should accompany 
the order, according to Raymond J. 
Walter, executive secretary. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Baking Industry 
Protests Controls on 
Imported Figs 


WASHINGTON — Charging that 
the West Coast fig industry cannot 
supply the increasing demand for 
figs by the U.S. baking industry, 
Joseph M. Creed, counsel for the 
Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers 
Assn., has requested the Tariff Com- 
mission to reject an appeal by the 
California fig industry for import 
controls on figs of off-shore origin. 

Mr. Creed alleged that such a re- 
quest was largely an attempt by 
West Coast producers to increase 
prices for domestic figs. 

Speaking for the baking and crack- 
er industries, Mr. Creed said, “It is 
obvious that the California industry 
cannot meet the demand of the na- 
tion’s bakeries for figs.” 

Supporting Mr. Creed’s protest 
was Walter Halliday, attorney for 
the National Biscuit Co., who alleged 
that the California production could 
not supply the domestic demands of 
his company alone. He demanded 
that the baking industry continue to 
have access to Turkish figs to main- 
tain the quality of its fig bar prod- 
ucts. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture states that imports of figs and 
fig paste are very high and have 
an adverse effect on the California 
fig industry. USDA recommended 
that imports of dried figs be limited 
to 2,700 tons a year for the next 
two years and that a quota of 1,350 
tons a year be set for fig paste. 
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Southern Bakers Will 
Elect New Officers 


ATLANTA, GA.—A chairman of 
the board, as well as governors from 
each of the 11 southern states, will 
be elected by the members of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. during No- 
vember. 

A by-mail ballot is being mailed 
to the members. Those e'ected for 
the year will take office Jan. 1. 

Roy R. Peters, Lakeland, Fla., cur- 
rent chairman of the board, has ap- 
pointed Ralph Ward, Norfolk, Va., 
as chairman of the nominations and 
elections committee. Other members 
of the committee are Sanford V. 
Epps, Augusta, Ga., Hugh P. Wasson, 
Sheffield, Ala., and Phil B. Hardin, 
Meridian, Miss. All are past presi- 
dents of SBA. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Merger Approved 


NEW YORK—The merger of the 
Read Standard Corp., York, Pa., and 
Capitol Products Corp., Mechanics- 
burg, Pa., has been completed with 
the approval of Read Standard stock- 
holders, contingent on approval of 
the internal revenue service. 

The acquisition will be operated 
as the Read Standard Division of 
Capitol Products Corp. E. A. Turner, 
president of Read Standard, has an- 
nounced his resignation. 
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Alfonse Levy 


REELECTED—tThe National Bakery 
Suppliers Assn. at its recent meet- 
ing in New Orleans, reelected Alfonse 
Levy, Chas. Dennery, Inc., New Or- 
leans, as president. Eugene Holland, 
Richardson & Holland Co., Seattle, 
was named vice president, John Al- 
len, J. W. Allen & Co., Chicago, secre- 
tary, and Walter Rose, Chapman & 
Smith Co., Melrose Park, IIl., elect- 
ed secretary. 





Improved Selling, Better Handling of 
Production Stressed at ABC Session 


TEANECK, N.J.—The annual elec- 
tion of officers and conference of the 
American Bakers Cooperative, Inc., 
were held recently at Teaneck. Theme 
of the conference was “You Must Be 
Big League to Stay on Top.” 

Officers elected were: William D. 
McIntyre, Tender Krust Baking Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis., and Rochester 
Bread Co., Rochester, president; Wil- 
liam Finney, Finney’s Bakery, Mc- 
Kinney, Texas, vice president; 
George J. Emrich, Emrich Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, treasurer, and John 
E. Lange, ABC general manager, sec- 
retary. 

Directors are: Howard Ellison, 
Modern Bakery, Harlan, Ky.; Joseph 
Giusti, Giusti Baking Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Jack Lewis, Lewis Bros. 
Bakeries, Anna, Ill.; Billy O. Mead, 
Mead’s Fine Bread Co., Clovis, N.M.; 
Carl W. Swanson, Worcester Baking 
Co., Worcester, Mass., and C. S. Van 
Vlack, Van Vlack & Gamba, Inc., Au- 
burn, N.Y. 

The three-day program was opened 
with a keynote speech by Mr. Lange 
to the effect that each plant should 
be a team, and that loyalty, coopera- 
tion, enthusiasm and effort—not a 
good manager—win results. 

Mr. Lange stressed, too, advertising 
difficulties which aim their messages 
at the other fellow’s market, in- 
stead of trying to increase over-all 
consumption without sniping. 

Among the speakers were Herman 
Saussele, Jr., whose subject was “The 
Handling of Bulk Syrup”; Donald K. 
Banks, chief of the Flour and Food 
Division, Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Pa., 
who spoke on “Bulk Handling of 
Flour.” Marvin Rafal, vice president 
of the Personnel Insitute, New York, 
talked about the eight-step hiring 
procedure and how to find productive 
salesmen. 

R. J. Lewis, Lewis Bros. Bakeries, 
Ine., Anna, Ill., chose as his subject, 
“How to Sell Bread in the Chain 


Stores.” George Moskowitz, member 
of the New York Bar, and who is 
associated with the Research Insti- 
tute of America had as his subject, 
“Labor Relations, Pensions, Fringe 
Benefits.” John M. Tindall, associate 
director of the Waxed Paper Mer- 
chandising Council, spoke about “Six 
Seconds to Sell.” 

John T. McCarthy, head of the ac- 
counting service department, titled 
his talk ‘The Cost Accountings 
Phase in Management.” Charles 
Creal, chairman of the purchasing 
sessions, spoke on “Let’s Talk Pur- 
chasing.” 

Ed Mack was chairman of the pro- 
duction meetings. Speakers on his 
program were Andrew Habenicht on 
“Additives and Their Purpose,” Ar- 
thur Hulin, “The Proper Use of Yeast 
Foods,” Lew Fooks, “The Laxity of 
Maintenance and Methods of Obtain- 
ing Better Performance with Your 
Equipment,” Howard Kramp on 
“Methods of Increasing Efficiency by 
the Use of Controllable Cost Factors.” 

Joseph J. Kozak was chairman of 
the merchandising service sessions. 
He presented the 1957 advertising 
campaign as well as details of the 
1957 Bunny advertising campaign. 





BAKING INDUSTRY 
GETS OUT THE VOTE 


Two hundred million loaves of 
bread went into American homes in 
the past few days carrying endseals 
or outserts reminding the customer 
to register and vote, according to 
Harry Zinsmaster, Zinmaster Bread 
Co., Duluth, Minn., in charge of the 
baking industry’s portion of the get- 
out-the-vote campaign. The Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation guided the 
effort, and a large proportion of the 
nation’s major bakers cooperated as 
they did in 1952, the record year. 
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As Connecticut Bakers Heard It .. . 





Quality, Variety, Merchandising 
Are Keys to Industry's Future 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
The American Baker Editorial Staff 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The need 
for continued stress on quality in- 
gredients, on variety, good merchan- 
dising and a good public relations 
campaign are keys to the future 
success of the baking industry, ac- 
cording to almost every speaker at 
the 26th annual convention of the 
Connecticut Bakers Assn., Inc., in 
Hartford Nov. 5. 

The program offered counsel on 
production of French and Danish 
pastries and sweet goods, the use 
of pure flavors, marketing and a 
panel discussion of production costs 
and pricing policies. 

Dough-cutting techniques and pro- 
duction suggestions on French and 
Danish pastry were handled as a 
demonstration by Richard T. Kopp 
and Charles Urban, Durkee Famous 
Foods, Chicago, with a complete dis- 
play of finished products for the 
bakers to examine and sample. 

In the presentation emphasis was 
placed on quality ingredients, good 
finishing and variety, with stress on 
the sales appeal of coffee cake in 
Christmas tree form for the coming 
holiday season. 

In a discussion of flavors, Henri 
Lench of H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, 
argued the economic fallacy of imi- 
tation against true flavors, stating 
that true vanilla flavor would not 
bake out as many contend. “If you 
can’t afford true flavor in cakes, at 
least use it in icings, creams and 
fillings,” he urged. 

Housewife Sets Standard 

Mr. Lench contended that a house- 
wife would never buy synthetic fla- 
vors for home baking and that the 
baker must match her standards and 
convince her that his cake can more 
than match one she could bake or 
create with a consumer cake mix. 

“Convince her on this point and 
you have licked your problem,” Mr. 
Lench declared. He warned also 
against overdoing a flavor. In addi- 
tion to pure flavors, Mr. Lench called 
for use of the best ingredients avail- 
able and the use of pure butter, 
stating that, “Ingredients is not the 
place to economize.” 

Noting great opportunities for the 
industry in the years ahead, based on 
the population trend, Rex Paxton, 
director of public relations, Suther- 
land Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
saw enthusiasm as “the magic in- 
gredient in a business operation to- 
day.” Mr. Paxton sees good prod- 
ucts and variety as “keys to suc- 
cess,” and good public relations as 
an “economic necessity.” New ideas 
and improved products are essential 
in modern business and “we must 
work harder as the competitive pace 
steps up,” he emphasized. Mr. Pax- 
ton voiced the need for increased 
sales, for over-all security and for 
the defeat of Communism. 

The final feature of the program 
was a panel discussion of production 
costs, with John M. Milne of Dorothy 
Muriel Bake Shops, Boston, as mod- 
erator. The panel included Anton 
Bosch of Gilman’s Bakery, New 
Haven; Alvin Cinq-Mars, Prospect; 
Charles R. Hoffmann of the Hoff- 
mann Baking Co., New Britain, and 
Eddy Thoennes, Eddy’s Bake Shop, 
Ansonia. 

The meeting concluded with a 


friendship hour sponsored by the al- 
lied trades division of the Connecti- 
cut Bakers Assn. 

The banquet session featured pic- 
tures of CBA activities during 1956, 
award of certificates to the eastern 
states exposition team, cake and 
and pastry contests awards, and pre- 
sentation of the “Man of the Year” 
awards. . 


The baker “Man of the Year’ is 


. Peter Baggish of Ju'ius Baggish Bak- 


ery, Inc., Hartford. The Allied award 
went to Charles Barr of Charles Barr 
& Associates, West Haven, CBA sec- 
retary. All officers of CBA were re- 
elected at the annual business meet- 
ing. They are: Charles R. Hoffmann, 
president; David T. Duggan, Viking 
Baking Co., West Hartford, vice pres- 
ident; Robert H. Winialski, Newton 
Robertson Bakery, Hartford, treas- 
urer, and Charles Barr, secretary. 


Divisional vice presidents reelected 
are: Samuel Shumofsky, Bamby 
Bread Co., Bridgeport, wholesale; 
Ewald C. Thoennes, Eddy’s Bake 
Shop, Ansonia, retail; Paul V. Mar- 
cuson, Viking Baking Co., West 
Hartford, house-to-house; Sammuel 
Baggish, Julius Baggish Bakery, Inc., 
Hartford, specialty, and Salvatore 
Spinella, Spinella Bros. Bakery, 
Waterbury, Italian. 

Arvid C. Marcuson, Viking Baking 
Co., West Hartford, was named 2 
trustee for three years. Salvatore 
Iava, Iava Baking Co., Waterbury, 
was named a trustee for two years. 

Thomas P. O’Connor, General Mills, 
Inc., New Haven, was reelected 
chairman of the allied trades divi- 
sion of CBA. Representatives of the 
allied trades division named at the 
annual meeting of the group are: 
Herbert Aron, J. Sausville Sons, Inc., 
Meriden; Russell Tendler, Bakers 
Equipment Co., West Haven, and 
Harold Goodwin, H. A. Johnson Co., 
Boston. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Raises 1956 
Sugar Quotas 


WASHINGTON —The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an increase of 50,000 tons in the total 
sugar quotas for the continental U S. 
for 1956. With this increase the 1956 
quotas total 8,725,000 short tons, raw 
value. 











HONORED — During the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Baking in Chicago recently, Louis E. 
Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., 
Rockford, Ill., was honored for his 
service to the institute over the past 
30 years.. Above, Mr. Caster, right, 
receives from Howard O. Hunter, 
president of the AIB, a scroll of 
tribute from the AIB staff. 
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Hard Work, Creativeness Necessary to Produce 
Further Gains for Baked Products, ABA Hears 


CHICAGO Progress in turning 
the baked foods consumption curve 
upward and a strengthening of bak- 
ing’s position in modern-day busi- 
ness were reported by the chairman 
of the American Bakers Assn. dur- 
ing the association’s general session 
here Oct. 15. 

Nearly 1,000 bakers and _ allied 
tradesmen heard Roy Nafziger, In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, 
outline the industry’s past accom- 
plishments and future expectations. 
Mr. Nafziger urged that the indus- 
try work harder and more creatively 
to tell the public of bread’s value, 
do a more aggressive sales job and a 
more thorough educational job. 

“Our industry is paying a penalty 
that comes with age and respectabil- 
ity,” Mr. Nafziger said. “We are per- 
haps too basic, too secure, and too 
inclined to take our solid position 
for granted. We too complacently 
watch other industries pass us by.” 
He emphasized that the “growth in- 
dustries” are constantly competing, 
researching and exploring — “con- 
stantly doing new things, incessant- 
ly striving to improving their prod- 
ucts and expand their appeal for 
the consuming public.” 

Mr. Nafziger urged bakers to take 
greater advantage of their trade as- 
sociation and cooperate with other 
industries to accomplish further 
gains for baked foods and the prod- 
ucts that go into them. 

1956 Looks Promising 

“In recent years there has been 
an alarming trend toward a decrease 
in the consumption of baked foods 
per capita,” the ABA chairman said. 
“Recently this trend has reversed 
itself—1955 poundage sales of bread 
and yeast raised products increased 
2%2% over 1954, while population in- 
creased only 1.7% in this period. The 
picture looks more promising for 
1956.” 

Mr. Nafziger mentioned that baker 
members of the ABA enjoyed pound- 
age increases of almost 8% from 1947 
to 1954, while the national average 
of all bakers was only 6.2%. He urged 
that bakers cooperate with the as- 
sociation in reporting poundage fig- 
ures, since the 60 million pounds a 
week reported to the ABA is only 
a 20% to 25% sample. 

Referring to the 15th anniversary 
of the enrichment program, being ob- 
served this year, Mr. Nafziger men- 
tioned that part of the “tomorrow's 
challenge” represented in the conven- 
tion theme would be to do a better 
job of telling the public of the bene- 
fits of enrichment and baking’s con- 
tribution to the nation’s health 
through that enrichment. 

“The actual progress made has far 
outpaced our efforts to tell the pub- 
lic what we are doing,’’the chairman 
emphasized. 

Tell the Public 

“This requires our sustained effort, 
not only to do a good job for the 
public, but to tell the public about 
it. Let us disseminate the enrich 
ment story through our advertising, 
promotion, and public relations chan- 
nels on a local level wherever and 
whenever possible. More determined 
support for your American Bakers 
Assn. and its Bakers of America Pro- 
gram means a stronger industry— 


and it means your business will be a 
stronger business. 

“The bakers of America have a 
tremendous responsibility to the 
American public and we cannot at 
any time shirk any aspect of this 
responsibility.”” Mr. Nafziger referred 
to the “relentless search for greater 
improvement in the baking and proc- 
essing of our products; in the con- 
tinual improvement of our plants and 
equipment; in better packaging and 
better servicing, and, last but cer- 
tainly not least, the vital importance 
of maintaining a high code of busi- 
ness practices.” 

During the first of the business 
sessions of the American Bakers 
Assn., two citations were presented 
by the board of governors to indus- 
try personalities. 

August C. Junge, Junge Baking 
Co., Joplin, Mo., who attended the 
second meeting of the ABA at Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y., in 1899, and has 
a record of almost continuous at- 
tendance since that time, received a 
plaque and an illuminated resolution 
of the board commemorating his long 
service. 

The second recognition was extend- 
ed to the Walter Freund Bread Co., 


ABA Reelects Top Officers 


CHICAGO — All officers of the 
American Bakers Assn. were re-elect- 
ed at a meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors Oct. 14 during the annual con- 
vention of the ABA at the Hotel 
Sherman here. 

Reelected were Roy Nafziger, In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, 
chairman, and E. E. Kelley, Jr., But- 
terkrust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, 


Fla, president. Vice presidents are 
John F. Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, 
Inc., Easton, Pa., and Jake Golman, 





St. Louis, on the occasion of its 
100th anniversary in the baking in- 
dustry under the direction of one 
family. Harold and Henry Freund 
accepted the award from Roy Naf- 
ziger, ABA chairman. 

An important analysis of manage- 
ment’s xiew of bakery production 
personnel was vo:ced by Arthur G. 
Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn, in his address as president 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers. 

Mr. Hackett stressed the need for 
additional training, and a constant 
reevaluation of production techniques 
for the benefit of the industry and 
the individual companies. 

Mr. Hackett also voiced the need 
for training ‘at a university level” 
for production personnel. 

He stressed the importance of the 
production manager’s supervision of 
the entire chain of bakery-to-outlet 
sales. The problem was illustrated 
by Mr. Hackett’s comment that his 
sales department had asked the pro- 
duction force to produce “traveling 
cookies instead of good-eating 
cookies” when it was later discovered 
that shipping techniques were wholly 
at fault and that the sales would 


Oak Cliff Baking Co., Dallas. The 
treasurer is William M. Clemens, 
Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
and Harold Fiedler, Chicago, is sec- 
retary. 

The following were named gover- 
nors at large of the American Bakers 
Assn.: Paul Dean Arnold, Arnold 
Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, N.Y.; C. J. 
Burny, Burny Brothers, Chicago; 
J. W. Carence, Campbell - Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Dallas; Milton 


(Continued on page 56) 


LEAD ABA—Officers of the American Bakers Assn. at the annual conven- 
tion held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, are (left to right): Harold Fiedler, 
Chicago, secretary; William M. Clemens, Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
treasurer; E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., 
president; Roy Nafziger, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, Mo., chair- 
man; John F. Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, Inc., Easton, Pa., first vice presi- 
dent, and Jake Golman, Oak Cliff Baking Co., Dallas, Texas, second vice 


president. 


have suffered if the cookie formulas 
had been modified. 

“It is an extremely serious situ- 
ation,” Mr. Hackett said in referring 
to the production man as the “for- 
gotten man” and warning the execu- 
tives that they must consider him. 
Later, in thinking the ASBE presi- 
dent for the advice, Mr. Nafziger 
agreed that the gap between the pro- 
duction man and management is ‘‘one 
of the weaknesses of the industry.” 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 





CONVENTION COVERAGE 


Editorial and photographic cover- 
age of the 1956 convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. in Chicago 
was handled by the following mem- 
bers of The American Baker editorial 
staff: Frank W. Cooley, Jr., and 
W. E. Lingren of Minneapolis, and 
Don E. Rogers and Henry S. French, 
Chicago. 





association, also appeared on the gen- 
eral session program to speak of the 
need for balance in the operations 
of the association and within the 
industry. 

“Lack of a balanced formula or 
balanced fermentation results in un- 
satisfactory products,” Mr. Kelley 
said. “Lack of balance in the opera- 
tion itself can mean an unsatisfac- 
tory business, one which will not 
benefit either the operator or the in- 
dustry as a whole. 


Variety Needed 


“The diversified nature of the bak- 
ing industry can be accounted for 
simply in the need for supplying the 
consumer with the products and the 
service that she wants. Not all con- 
sumers want our popular white loaf 
of bread and not all want the com- 
pact loaf of the whole grain loaf. 
The wide variety of cakes and pies 
and sweet rolls and other bakery 
foods which we bakers make have 
come into being because of consumer 
demand. 

“The industry cannot get out of 
balance in its products. It must not 
drift into standardization and limi- 
tation in product or in formula, if it 
is to continue serving the consumer 
as it has in the past. 

“The variety of bakery operations 
is testimony again to the tailoring 
of the industry to meet consumer 
needs. Not all consumers want to 
purchase bakery foods from a super- 
market; not all want to patronize 
a retail bakery and not all consum- 
ers want home delivery. 

“One of the things where balance 
is needed, I feel, is in the baker’s 
own promotional work. Too much 
stress is laid simply on brand name 
promotion. There is strong need to 
tell other sides of the baker’s story; 
the nutritional theme above all; the 
industry story of narrow profits; of 
cua‘ity products. 

“If we will devote a good part of 
our time and effort to telling the 
consumers these facts, along with our 
brand name promotional efforts, the 
benefits will be very evident in the 
not too distant future,” Mr. Kelley 
emphasized. 

Concluding the morning sessions 
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ABA WILL MEET 
OCT. 19-23, 1957 


CHICAGO—The next annual meet- 
ing of the American Bakers Assn. 
will again be held at the Hotel Sher- 
man in Chicago, according to an 
announcement by Harold Fiedler, 
secretary. The dates will be Oct. 
19-23. 





was an address on the proper devel- 
opment of manpower and sales 
strength through a better knowledge 
of human behavior, by Russell Var- 
ney, Varney Associates, Santa Mon- 
ica, Cal. 

James P. Mitchell, U.S. Secretary 
of Labor, was the featured speaker 
at a luncheon sponsored by the ABA 
industrial relations committee, with 
A. M. Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co., 
New York, as chairman. 

Mr. Mitchell, speaking on ‘“Indus- 
trial Relations in an Expanding Econ- 
omy,” told the ABA members that 
time lost due to strikes in the past 
3% years was lower than in any 
similar period since World War II, 
because of a healthful economy. 

Mr. Mitchell also emphasized 
strongly the need for revised think- 
ing toward the hiring of older work- 
ers, with the economic condition the 
nation is moving toward requiring 
more and more cooperation by busi- 
ness in the supplying of employment 
for older wage-earners. 

Some of the nation’s most promi- 
nent medical men were honored for 
their contributions to the nation and 
to the baking industry in connection 
with the fifteenth anniversary of the 
enrichment of bread. (See illustra- 
tion.) 

A speaker from outside the indus- 
try, present at the proceedings, told 
the ABA “There is an additional trib- 
ute connected with the saga of en- 
richment which you do not deserve— 
99% of what has been said here this 
morning (about enrichment) I had 
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never heard before, and I doubt that 
America knows it.” 

The warning for the baking indus- 
try regarding the slowness of its 
capitalization upon the fabulous story 
of enrichment was a part of an ad- 
dress by Leo Cherne, executive direc- 
tor of the Research Institute of 
America, New York City, who cli- 
maxed the final general session of 
the American Bakers Assn. conven- 
tion with a dynamic forecast of the 
next 10 years in this nation. 

Mr. Cherne wondered: “Why is it 
your industry has not taken its pro- 
portional share of the gross national 
product? You will find your answer 
in—and it is a tragic and ironic thing 
—the fact that this great industry 
story is so little known.” 

Mr. Cherne spoke of the problem 
of long range business planning which 
is becoming more and more prevalent 
in this country and stressed that an 
accuracy is possible beyond anything 
conceded feasible five years ago. He 
detailed a survey among 1,500 US. 
firms supposed to be a cross section 
of industry. He found the following 
answers: 

Eighty percent of the firms sur- 
veyed anticipate a sustained growth 
for at least five years. 

Less than 1% expect a recession of 
serious proportions—a crash. 

Thirteen percent expect a serious 
recession. Sixty-five percent expect 
a mild recession and 

Twenty one percent do not expect 
even a mild recession. 

Mr. Cherne emphasized that the 
five year basis on which these ques- 
tions were asked has no particular 
significance. He emphasized also that 
he had “never found business in as 
dynamic a mood as it is in the pres- 
ent time.” 

The number one problem of all in- 
dustry in the next few years will be 
the finding and holding of competent 
manpower. He expects that all indus- 
try will have to make extensive 
changes in plans and products and ex- 
pand its competitive activity. Most 

(Continued on page 50) 


ABA President Says... 


Bread Volume Continues 


CHICAGO—The American Bakers 
Assn. continued to emphasize during 
its recent convention that bread vol- 
ume is increasing at a greater rate 
than the population. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
association, speaking at the final gen- 
eral session of the annual meeting, 
again said per capita flour consump- 
tion was not the proper index for 
judging baked foods consumption. 
The ABA for several years has pre- 
ferred to rely on reports from mem- 
bers, who account for a substantial 
portion of the bread sold in the U.S., 
about 40,000,000 Ib. daily. 

Mr. Kelley’s report follows: 

There are a few significant fac- 
tors in the baking industry today 
which I would like to bring to focus, 
with a hope of perhaps proving to 
you that tomorrow holds a bright 
promise for our industry and for ev- 
ery member of the industry. 

The greatest of all the challenges 
of tomorrow, I believe, lies in the 
record of the past—not just the dim, 
dark past, but the recent past and, 
if there is such a thing, the past 





which is with us right at this mo- 
ment—I mean last week and yester- 
day, and today which tomorrow will 
be the past. 


BREAD TONNAGE BY MONTHS 


Index based on weekly tonnage reports on bread and other yeast 
the American Bakers Association. 


raised products as reported to 





ABA Honors Enrichment’s Architects 


CHICAGO—A salute to the “architects of the enrichment program” 
marked the most recent observance of the 15th anniversary of the enrich- 
ment of bread with essential vitamins. During the final general session of 
the American Bakers Assn. convention at the Hotel Sherman, six medical 
men shared the honors. : 

Gold loaves of bread were given the doctors, shown with their awards 
in the accompanying illustration. 

G. Cullen Thomas, recently retired from General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was also honored as one of the architects during the presentation 
ceremony. 

The picture shows, seated (left to right), Dr. M. L. Wilson, former di- 
rector of extension, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.; Dr. 
R. R. Williams, Williams-Waterman Fund for the Combat of Dietary Dis- 
eases, Research Corp., New York, N.Y.; and Dr. Russell M. Wilder, Professor 
Emeritus of Medicine, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. Standing, (left to 
right): Dr. Norman Jolliffe, director, Bureau of Nutrition, City of New York 
Department of Health, New York; Dr. W. Henry Sebrell, Jr., president, Wil- 
liams-Waterman fund for the Combat of Dietary Diseases, Research Corp., 
New York, and Dr. Thomas Parran, dean of the Graduate School of Public 
Health, University of Pittsburgh. 


to Move Upward 


In reporting to you on the Bakers 
of America Program, its aims, its 
activities and its accomplishments, 
I want first to talk about the bak- 


ing industry of today and the re- 
cent yesterday. 

In recent years, bakers have had 
it impressed on them that the in- 
dustry was headed for the bottom, 
that consumption of baked foods was 
in a steady and continuing decline 
and that bread, as the major user of 
flour, itself was showing a steady 
loss in per capita demand. 


— The item most cited to substanti- 








ate these views is of course the an- 
nual estimate by the U.S. Depart- 
zo ment of Agriculture of per capita 














disappearance of wheat flour prod- 
ucts. The figures for the days of our 




















"5 youth showed the American people 
using on an average more than 200 
lb. of wheat flour, in various forms, 





"© including wallpaper paste. 


Five years ago this figure had 
ios dropped to -130. For 1955 the figure 


























was put at 120. 
That is a drastic reduction in the 



























































co = over-all use of any food product. 
It is also a barometer of our chang- 
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ing times, of changes in our way of 
living. 


(Continued on page 49) 














THE 


NEW ADDITION—Visitors during the recent open house and annual meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Baking in Chicago got their first look at 
the addition to the buiiding, shown in the illustration above. The lighter area 
at the right is the new second floor above the AIB School of Baking, and in 
the center windowed area a second floor containing classrooms, laboratories 


and office space has also been added. 


AIB Dedicates New Addition 


A report on past accomplishments 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
a preview of future plans and a tour 
of the newly-completed addition to 
the AIB building featured the annual 
meeting of the institute on the after- 
noon of Oct. 15. 

Featured speakers on the program 
included L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Ill., AIB chair- 
man, and Charles W. Crawford, Mill 
Valley, Cal., retired commissioner of 
the U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

Howard O. Hunter, president of 
AIB, also had a major part in the 
afternoon’s schedule. A surprise com- 
mendation to Mr. Caster from the 
staff of the institute was read by 
Mr. Hunter. The chairman was hon- 
ored for’ his 30 years of service to 
the institute. “For his brilliant lead- 
ership the staff extends gratitude and 
high tribute,” the citation read in 
part. 

AIB Officers 

The officers presently heading AIB 
will continue. They include Mr. Cas- 
ter, chairman; F. W. Birkenhauer, 
Wrgrer Beoking Co Nowork, NJ, 
vice chairman, and Mr. Hunter. presi- 
dent. Joseph A. Lee, Standard Brands, 
Inc.. New York, is treasurer. 

When the present institute was 
built in 1950 provision was made for 
the future addition of a second story 
on the center and east wing of the 
building. Six years later the institute 
had outgrown its quarters necessitat- 
ing the building of the new addition 
at a cost approximating $200,000. Of 
the amount. $25,000 was contributed 
by the baking industry exposition 
committee for new laboratory equip- 
ment, and the remainder came from 
cash surplus built up in the capital 
reserve fund established in 1915. 

During the year, Mr. Caster said, 
the institute participated actively in 
the celebration of the 15th anni- 
versary of the enrichment program, 
climaxing in a testimonial dinner in 
Washington honoring Dr. R. R. Wil- 
liams who discovered the synthesis 
of thiamine 20 years ago, making 
possible the enrichment of foods 

Service to the Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee 
which for several years has been 
working hard to develop various types 


of bakery machinery particularly 
suited to the needs of sanitation in 
baked foods production was lauded. 
Sanitarians on the AIB field staff 
have participated as consultants to 
all of the task groups of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Caster paid tribute to the 191 
allied company members of the in- 
stitute. The companies contribute an- 
nually to the institute in membership 
dues approximately $129,500. This is 
a growth in allied membership dues 
in the past six years of over 200%, 
he said. 

AIB has been active in cooperating 
with other food industries in an ef- 
fort to get a federal measure passed 
to strengthen the Food and Drug 
Act in order to provide adequate pre- 
testing and approval of new addi- 
tives to food before they are allowed 
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to be used. A bill to this effect will 
be re-introduced in the new Congress 
in January, Mr. Caster said, which 
has the support of all the major food 
industries. 

Mr. Caster also paid tribute to the 
advisory committees containing im- 
portant names in the medical and 
allied fields which contribute their 
time to serve the institute in the 
fields of research, education and con- 
sumer service. 

“The institute’s standing in the 
fields of science, government and edu- 
cation is gratifyingly high,” Mr. Cas- 
ter emphasized, “and through this 
standing we are able to secure respect 
and support for the baking industry.” 

The staff of the institute is “at its 
peak of competence and perform- 
ance,” Mr. Caster said. 

Research Projects Reviewed 

In reviewing research projects be- 
ing undertaken by AIB; Mr. Caster 
mentioned that the largest of the re- 
search activities is the basic work 
being done to determine the nutri- 
tional values of wheat, flour and 
bread. The project is financed by the 
Max C. Fleischmann Foundation, 
which is making $50,000 a year avail- 
able to the institute for 10 years. 
The new laboratory in the building 
addition will be entirely devoted to 
that project, and the entire project 
will be concentrated at the AIB, aft- 
er much of the preliminary work has 
been done at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Also reviewed was the project 
which has been underway for eight 
years on the staling of bread prod- 
ucts. A project on cake staling fi- 
nanced by Swift & Co. has been com- 
pleted, as has been the portion of 
the bread staling study financed by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Other projects are the flavor 
changes of bread, food poisoning bac- 
teria, freezing of bakery products 
other than bread and cake and the 
effect of light on the vitamin content 
of bread. 

Mr. Caster spoke of the work be- 
ing done by the seven field agents of 


(Continued on page 54) 





AIB BUILDING TOUR—Bakers, allied men, medical and government per- 
sonages were on hand last month for the tour of the new addition of the 
American Institute of Baking in Chicago. The illustration above shows a 
portion of the large crowd being served refreshments by the AIB staff. The 
annual meeting, in addition to the reception shown above, featured discussions 
by institute officials and Charles W. Crawford, former commissioner of the 


Food and Drug Administration. 
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IT’S THIAMINE—Aprons such as the 
one pictured above were presented to 
200 food editors recently at the 1956 
Newspaper Food Editors Conference 
in New York City. Visitors to the 
American Institute of Baking open 
house in Chicago Oct. 15 also saw 
them worn by AIB hostesses. 


Now It's Aprons 
Carrying the 
Enrichment Message 


CHICAGO A new fashion in 
aprons to remind housewives that 
vitamin enrichment is important to 
good health is now the latest thing. 

Attractive brown and tan aprons, 
bearing the words “It’s Thiamine” 
and a gaily-colored diagram of the 
molecular structure of the vitamin, 
were presented to 200 food editors 
who attended a breakfast meeting at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City recently. The meeting was 
sponsored by the American Institute 
of Baking, and was a feature of the 
1956 Newspaper Food Editors Con- 
ference. 

The apron was suggested by Mrs. 
Mary Kinnavey Moore, director of 
public relations for the American In- 
stitute of Baking, and was also worn 
by AIB field service personnel at the 
recent annual meeting of the AIB in 
Chicago. Centerpieces for the tables 
were models of the molecular struc- 
ture of thiamine, donated by Merck 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. These mod- 
els, in which the atoms are represent- 
ed by colored balls, were first shown 
in Washington, D.C., on April 23, at a 
dinner sponsored by the institute to 
honor Dr. R. R. Williams, discoverer 
of the vitamin, on his 70th birthday. 
The occasion also commemorated the 
20th anniversary of the synthesis of 
thiamine and the 15th year the en- 
richment program has been in opera- 
tion. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB Luncheon Draws 
Alumni From Initial 
1922 Science Class 


CHICAGO — Graduates of the 
initial 1922 class at the American 
Institute of Baking in Chicago were 
present for the recent AIB alumni 
luncheon, along with alumni of the 
most recent class. Representing the 
class of 1922 was Robert W. Brooks, 
Standard Barnds, Inc., New York, 
who was enrolled in the first course 
in baking science and technology. 

J. T. Moore, Awrey Bakeries, De- 
troit, is secretary of Class No. 69 

(Continued on page 54) 
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checked part of the cake display at its branch session meeting at the 





American Bakers Association’s annual convention in Chicago. Left to right, 
they are Roland F. Wells, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, newly- 
elected branch chairman; C. R. Loyd, Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, new 
co-chairman; Clifford W. Isaacson, Continental Baking Co., New York, re- 
tiring branch chairman, and Theodore G. Montague, Jr., Drake Bakeries, 


Inc., New York. 


ABA’s WHOLESALE CAKE BRANCH 
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CAKE SESSION SPEAKERS—Speakers at the wholesale cake branch ses- 


sion at the American Bakers Association’s annual convention at Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, were Clifford W. Isaacson, Continental Baking Co., New York, 
branch chairman this year, at the microphone; seated, (left to right) R. W. 
Apple, vice president and secretary, the Albrecht Grocery Co., Akron, Ohio; 
Bert Hefter, vice president and general manager, Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee; 
Kelso Sutton, business consultant and sales engineer, Ridgefield, Conn.; and 
James R. Phelan, managing editor, Bakers Weekly, New York. 


Cake Merchandising Techniques Need Improvement, 
Marketing Experts Tell Industry; Packaging Outdated 


CHICAGO—The wholesale cake in- 
dustry was told to adopt the mer- 
chandising methods of such competi- 
tors as cake mix manufacturers or 
face even further declines in con- 
sumption at the first session of the 
American Bakers .Association’s an- 
nual convention here. 

Clifford W. Isaacson, assistant di- 
rector of cake sales for the Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York, chair- 
man of the wholesale cake branch 
session, planned a program including 
representatives from supermarkets 
and packaging manufacturers. With- 
out exception, these speakers em- 
phasized that packaging and mer- 
chandising methods used by cake 
manufacturers a decade ago will not 
produce in today’s market. 

R. W. Apple, vice president of the 
Albrecht Grocery Co., Akron, Ohio, 
and a former member of the baking 
industry, said that today’s cake 


wholesaler must be a merchandiser of 
baked foods—not just a purveyor. He 
deprecated the value of baker-furn- 
ished wire racks and other “sales 
aids,” saying that the racks generally 
did not fit into the supermarket’s 
scheme of things and the aggressive, 
astute merchant of today would 
“greatly prefer you spend your money 
on the types of promotion and ad- 
vertising the merchant wants.” 
“Advertising hand-out gimmicks 
such as balloons imprinted with your 
name, or pencils for the children, or 
shopping bags for the women, are 
good mediums,” Mr. Apple said. “If 
sampling of a product is permitted, 
participate to the best of your abili- 
ty.” 
“I think you are missing the boat, 
in many cases, because in my expe- 
rience most bakers—not all—fail to 
develop a good merchandising pro- 


M. G. Rhodes Reelected President of 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 


CHICAGO — M. G. Rhodes, Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc., New York, was 
reelected for a second term as presi- 
dent of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Inc., at the breakfast 
meeting of the group Oct. 16 during 
the convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. in Chicago. 

William A. Lohman, Jr., General 
Mills, Inc., was reelected first vice 
president; T. E. Lauder, Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, second vice presi- 
dent, and Claude A. Bascombe, 
Standard Brands,:Inc., New York, 
secretary. 

Three directors were elected with 
terms to expire in 1959. They are 
Charles F. Karkalits, Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Nutley, N.J.; A. M. Hillner, 
the Paniplus Co., San Jose, Cal., and 
Fred Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Chicago. J. L. Carroll, Pillsbury 





Mills, Ine., Philadelphia, was elected 
a director until 1958 to fill the un- 
expired term of the late Allen Mc- 
Dowell. 

Branch Rickey, prominent in base- 
ball for many years, was the princi- 
pal speaker at the breakfast, re- 
ceiving a standing ovation for his 
interestingly told philosophy of the 
little things that make the differ- 
ence between a champion and an 
also-ran. 

Frank J. Torrens, Bergy Materials, 
Inc., New York, introduced George 
N. Graf, Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc., New York, who 
presented the crown awards to the 
winners of the 1956 Royal Order of 
Loyal Loafers’ campaign. Mr. Graf 
made the presentations in a prize 
ring set up in the center of the room. 

Mr. Graf and Tom Deutschle, sec- 


gram by which they cooperate with 
the retail merchant,’ Mr. Apple said. 

“By this failure and neglect, they 
have conditioned the merchant into 
thinking the only thing they care 
about is getting additional items on 
the shelves, squeezing out competition 
and displaying little or no merchan- 
dising skills.” 

The speaker emphasized that the 
cake baker must be “constantly 
thoughtful” of the food merchant. He 
mentioned that in his experience he 
had never received a promotional idea 
from a cake baker and told of his 
difficulty in getting bakers to con- 
sider baking a 5-lb. fruit cake to be 
used as a holiday special. After sever- 
al fruitless attempts, a baker was 
found and the cake was a great suc- 
cess—the next year, many bakers 
wanted to take the business. Mr. 
Apple also told of asking bakers this 


retary of the ROLL organization, 
came into the ring in their shirt 
sleeves with towels draped around 
their necks. 

Mr. Graf said everyone would have 
to get in and fight if they hoped 
to win out in the competitive strug- 
gle for a fair share of the consum- 
ers’ food dollar. 

The following crowns were award- 
ed: For all around activity in sup- 
port of the baking industry, Gener- 
al Mills, Inc., and Standard Brands, 
Inc., Southern Bakers Assn., the II- 
linois Bakers Assn., and the West 
Virginia Bakers Assn. 

For outstanding support of Picnic 
Month crowns went to Homekraft 
Baking Co., Ltd., San Leandro, Cal.; 
Purity Baking Co., Champaign, IIL; 
Ward Baking Co., New York; Betsy 
Ross Bakers, Charleston, W. Va.; 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; Standard 
Brands, Inc., and Pollock Paper Corp. 
An individual award also went to 
Thomas Redclift, Capital Bakers, 
Inc. 
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year to submit fruit cakes as samples 
from which the supermarket would 
select its holiday line—one national 
manufacturer submitted moldy cakes 
with bad wrapping and it was later 
disclosed they were last year’s left- 
overs. 

“Competition for space on the 
shelves of food stores today is keen— 
more fierce and keen than many of 
you suspect, I fear. 

“Whether you are large or small, 
you have a tough job ahead of you,” 
Mr. Apple told the cake wholesalers. 
“It’s not impossible, but you must be 
alert, aggressive, and above all, a 
merchandiser.” 

“Be awake to the opportunities for 
your share of the dollar spent for 
labor-saving foods,” the speaker con- 
cluded. “Cultivate your food mer- 
chant, for he is your sales outlet— 
you need him, he needs you. Be fair, 


M. G. Rhodes 
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Good Flour = Pliable Doughs . . . . Pliable Doughs = Good Sheeting 
Good Sheeting = Good Texture.... Good Texture=Increased Sales 

















UNSURPASSED IN UNIFORMITY, TOLERANCE 


Bakers using 100% BAY STATE Flours are producing the finest quality bread 
in their respective markets 





Before placing your next flour order, get the BAY STATE story! 


—EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS— 





Bay State MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


Bay State Flours.... 
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make a good product, price it right 
and sell it fresh. 

“Promote, advertise and don’t be 
afraid to copy a good idea.” 

The cake industry was also scored 
for inadequate packaging of its prod- 
ucts, as Bert Hefter, vice president 
and general manager of Milprint, 
Inc., Milwaukee, said that conveni- 
ence and appetite appeal are by far 
the most important attributes for 
food products to possess in the fu- 
ture in order to sell to “everyone’s 
boss—the customer.” He illustrated 
his talk with several “horrible exam- 
ples” of cake packaging, comparing 
the cake mix illustration of the end 
product with the unappetizing whole- 
sale pound cake, uniced, wrapped 
tightly in cellophane on a plain board 
tray. Saying that the mix package 
won out in every comparison, Mr. 
Hefter showed that the “cake mix 
package shows what the cake is going 
to look like when finished—why not 
show your sponge cake in its end use 
as strawberry shortcake or with 
whipped cream ?” 

“The success of a package depends 
on what the consumer thinks of it, 
not on what your president or ad- 
vertising agency thinks of it,” Mr. 
Hefter said. 

The reluctance of cake manufactur- 
ers to spend a higher percentage on 
proper packaging was also hit by the 
speaker: “The bread bakers could 
save if they didn’t slice their bread, 
so why don’t they advertise ‘slice 
your own and save 3¢’?—-because few 
housewives would ever go back to 
slicing bread. The cost of your pack- 
age can be added to the selling price 
if it will bring more sales.” 

Mr. Hefter is of the opinion that 
cake manufacturers, and all bakers, 
are going to have to offer a larger 
choice of sizes. ‘The two-person fam- 
ily will pass by your cakes every 
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day,” he said, “—-why not make a 
product they will buy, since there are 
as many two-person families as there 
are seven-person families?” 

He suggested the “Donut Deuce’— 
two doughnuts in a package for 
snacks or lunchboxes, and the “Quar- 
ter-Cake-for-a-Quarter” or a round 
cake packaged to provide four sepa- 
rately-wrapped segments. 


2 Retail Food Trends 


Two trends in the retail food field 
are placing more and more responsi- 
bility for the sale success of packaged 
food products on the actual product 
itself, said Kelso Sutton, a business 
consultant and sales engineer from 
Ridgefield, Conn. 

“These trends are (1) the ever 
widening practice of self selection in 
retail buying, and (2) the decline of 
actual sales solicitation work on the 
part of driver-salesmen running a 
door to door consumer service route. 
There are two reasons for this latter 
decline. First, in order for a route to 
show a profit the drop-off load has to 
be heavy, and the number of stops 
high. To cover such a route without 
running into expensive overtime pay 
permits little time for creative sales 
work. Second, too many driver-sales- 
men are failing to use intelligent 
salesmanship to build a greater de- 
mand for all their product line. 

“You have a marketing situation 
where at the point of purchase your 
product is pretty much on its own to 
sell itself. It just sits there with no 
motion, no sound, no quickly sensed 
appeal to taste or smell. And there 
on the shelf or in the carrier, wher- 
ever your cake or your coffee roll is 
presented for sale, there in that pack- 
age, dormant, inanimate lies the 
determination of your profit or loss.” 

Surrounded by thousands of items 
in a store, the individual food pack- 
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age has a “terrifically difficult” job to 
do in carrying out its selling function, 
the competition is enormous. And it 
is this relatively new marketing situ- 
ation of a food package on its own 
competing with thousands of other 
items for purchase selection that puts 
tomorrow’s challenge to you of what 
your advertising and merchandising 
can do to get your package moving 
off that shelf at a profitable pace, Mr. 
Sutton said. 

“Into the package and in the com- 
plete display of your product line is 
put the manifestation of the strategy 
of your planned marketing cam- 
paign,” he continued. The package 
with the cake visible in it is care- 


fully designed to motivate the selec-’ 


tive process of the buyer to react 
with purchase commitment. The 
package, trade mark, brand name, 
color scheme, and brief printed mes- 
Sage are a continuity of the whole 
campaign and are the final climactic 
stimulus which touches off the de- 
sired response. 
Contribution of Eye Appeal 

“The eye appeal of the whole dis- 
play of the line, the arrangement of 
the items on the shelf, the location of 
your spot all contribute to the pur- 
chase response or rejection. Here are 
some observed conditions which cause 
rejection: too low or too high a loca- 
tion, too many items crowded to- 
gether, too lean an inventory, squash- 
ed product, brand name not quickly 
identifiable. Here are conditions 
which enhance acceptance: clean, 
fresh looking items, a neat display, 
advertising and promotion tie-in 
pieces, plenty of product available in- 
dicating you are really in business. 

“Remember also that you are deal- 
ing with an action that is greatly 


compressed in time. Shopping for gro- 
ceries is not considered recreational 
by housewives. They doit fast. The re- 
sult is that your item is given momen- 
tary consideration. It has to do its 
selling job in the flick of an eye. Its 
impact must be terrific,”” Mr. Sutton 
said. 

James R. Phelan, managing editor 
of Bakers Weekly magazine, New 
York, presented an interesting skit to 
illustrate that the cake salesman is 
the heart of the wholesale cake indus- 
try, on the firing line facing the food 
merchant and the customer. 

An interview technique with an “unr- 
known cake salesman” was used to 
illustrate proper sales techniques. 

“The cake salesman is the guy who 
has to get out on the firing line and 
sell it. He and his fellow salesmen 
are, in the final analysis, the key 
figures in your over-all sales opera- 
tion, the vital link between you and 
your grocer-customers. How they feel 
about their company, their superiors 
and the products they sell are of 
tremendous importance,” Mr. Phelan 
said. 

The wholesale cake session ended 
with a report by Ellen H. Semrow 
and Dorothy Besemer of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
showing how the baking industry 
message is carried by the AIB to 
educators, nutritionists and house- 
wives throughout the country. 

Chairman Elected 

Roland F. Wells, general sales 
manager, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo., was elected chair- 
man of the wholesale cake branch of 
the American Bakers Assn. Elected 
co-chairman was C. R. Loyd, Colum- 
bia Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Wells succeeds Mr. Isaacson. 





ABA’s RETAIL BRANCH .. . 





Hears of New Products for Retail Baker; Better Advertising 
And Merchandising Techniques Necessary in Future 


CHICAGO—Problems particularly 
interesting to the retail phase of the 
baking industry were discussed Oct. 
14 during the retail branch session 
of the American Bakers Assn. con- 
vention. New varieties of old pro- 
ducts, the need for modern thinking 
and display practices were among 
the ideas presented to approximately 


70 retailers and many allied men. 

Otto Bergt, Metz Bakery, Chicago, 
presided at the retail branch session, 
sponsored by the Associated Retail 
Bakers of Greater Chicago. The pro- 
gram theme was a new selling ap- 
proach for yeast raised doughnuts 
and pastries, stressing the use of 
fresh fruits and fresh fruit flavors. 


Formulas for making the various 
products were distributed and many 
of them were actually on display. 
Two basic doughs, one an all pur- 
pose sweet dough used for the fried 
items, and the other, a higher short- 
ening content dough for the coffee 
cakes, were demonstrated. In open- 
ing the session Mr. Bergt declared 


there is no substitute for good food. 
He stressed that a prepared mix 
costing less than a dough the baker 
makes himself cannot be as good, as 
the quality in the cheaper mix must 
suffer. He advocated using this angle 
in selling. 

In discussing the products, C. R. 


(Continued on page 43) 





AT THE RETAILERS’ SESSION—In the portion of the American Bakers 
Assn. program devoted to the retail branch, many retailers found new va- 
rieties of baked products on display. At the left is shown a group of bakers 
sampling the varieties: Left to right, R. F. Dunkelberger, Bergman Bakery, 
Melville, Pa.; Roy Rhea, Rhea’s Bakery, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Gustave Maseizik, 
Gustave’s Bakery, Newcastle, Pa.; Tom Scheuermann and Barney Schmitzer, 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of America, and Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee 


THE 


Bakery, McKees Rock, Pa. (Center) B. R. Kramer, at microphone and C. R. 
Waychoff, at mixer, both of the bakery research department of the Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, are shown during their demonstra- 
tion at the retail branch session. Other speakers on the panel at the right 
above are, left to right, Walter R. Schuchardt, Lake Forest Pastry Shop, 
Clayton, Mo., and president of ARBA; Henry Topp, ARBA field secretary, and 
Otto L. Bergt, Metz Bakery, Chicago, Ill., chairman of the retail session. 
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Automation Techniques for Last 
20 Years Reviewed at Pittsburgh 


NEW YORK The many steps 
toward automation made by the bak- 
ing industry in the last 20 years, and 
a prediction that there will be many 
more advances in the next 20 years, 
were outlined recently for the Pitts- 
burgh Forum Club, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The speaker was Irwin O. Rohr- 


Starch, sugar, plastics, chemicals 


bach of the bakery production serv- 
ice department, Fleischmann divi- 
sion, Standard Brands, Inc. 

Mr. Rohrbach discussed in detail 
automation in bread, cake and sweet 
goods baking. He began with a de- 
tailed resume of bread automation. 

“Automation in bread today has 


shipped in General American’s Airslide Car. 
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reached a zenith of operation un- 
heard of 20 years ago, and in all 
probability it will advance much 
more in the next 20 years,” said Mr. 
Rohrbach 

“Automation begins at the loading 
dock with raw ingredients,” he con- 
tinued. “Flour is handled today 
either in tote bins, trailer trucks or 
the Airslide railroad car. This has 
eliminated the needless handling of 
hundreds of bags of flour. A rail- 
road car containing tote bins can be 
unloaded by one man in approximate- 
ly 45 minutes, compared with several 
hours required for three or four men 


these are a few of the many products successfully 
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Save! Ship flour in bulk via Airslide® cars 


The nation’s millers and bakers were first to recognize the value 
of Airslide cars. Today, these industries are among the principal 
users of this safe, clean, economical method of bulk transportation. 
Over 2000 Airslide cars are now in use or on order. They require no 
re-spotting, provide far more clearance for unloading and can be 
unloaded into any conveying system as fast as the system permits. 
If such requirements are important to you, write today for full 
information about General American’s new Airslide car. 


CLEAN INTERIOR DESIGN. All-welded construction provides 
maximum sanitation and minimum product retention. All 
hatches and outlets provide a hermetic seal, assuring complete 
in-transit protection. 


AIRSLIDE 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois + Service Offices 
In Principal Cities « Service Plants Throughout The Country. 
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Irwin O. Rohrbach 


to stack and store flour in bags on 
skids. 

“With the railroad car or trailer 
truck using the Airslide system, it 
is only necessary for one man to at- 
tach a hose to the outlet, and to turn 
on the air system transferring the 
flour quickly to storage bins, some of 
which are horizontal and some of the 
silo type. The flour is then trans- 
ferred from the storage bin by air to 
the scaling hoppers simply by press- 
ing a button. 

“Similar methods are used to 
transfer from storage other ingred- 
ients such as sugar, milk powder 
and liquid shortening. The dough 
mixer need only set his scales or 
meters in the mixing room for what- 
ever ingredient he desires, and the 
correct amount will be deposited in 
the mixer in seconds,” said Mr. Rohr- 
bach. 

Mr. Rohrbach next informed the 
group of mechanization used in fer- 
mentation rooms for the sponge and 
dough methods of bakery prepara- 
tion. 

“The procedure has become so 
mechanical that each sponge trough 
inserted in one door of the fermen- 
tation room will be ejected from © 
another door at the end of a pre- 
arranged fermentation period. Auto- 
matic hoists then put the sponge 
back in the mixer, eliminating han- 
dling. In a matter of seconds the 
dough is ready to be mixed,” said © 
Mr. Rohrbach. 

Dough Dividing 

He continued: “Dough dividing 
equipment has advanced so 120 pieces 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














UNIFORM MILLING MEANS 
UNIFORM BAKING 


&y — 
. 


Chances are YOU: too, have discovered that a quality 
product is the surest .-- and cheapest - -- way of com- 
peting for the consumer ’s food dollar. 

To assure you of quality baked goods, Midland 
Flours are milled in accordance with exacting tech- 
niques. From preliminary crop surveys through actual 
milling processes, scientific controls eliminate all guess 
work and chance - - - assure you of absolutely uniform 
baking results. 

Because there cam be no compromise with Midland’s 
unvarying standards, you obtain greater production 


savings and baked goods with increased sales appeal. 


Tt’s just good business to 
by Midland. 


Biitoice ;, 
# rier IFORM-MILLED FLOURS BY 
FLOUR See OUR aa 
H KANSAS CITY, — COMPANY 
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Formulas for Profit 





Fancy Bread Can Become Taste 


FRUIT-NUT BREAD 

13 Ib. flour 

7 lb. 12 oz. water 

2 lb. shortening 

1 Ib. honey 

1 lb. sugar 

5 oz. salt 

4 lb. pecan pieces 

2 lb. chopped cherries 

1 Ib. yeast 
12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

Method: Mix dough in regular man- 
ner adding fruit and chopped pecan 
pieces when dough is % mixed. 

Dough temperature 82°; first punch 
2 hr.; bench 30 min. 

Scaling weight 18% oz. 

Bake in oven at about 400° F. 
After baking, this loaf may be iced 
with a thin icing and sprinkled with 
finely chopped pecans. 

SWEET PAN RYE BREAD 

22 lb. clear flour 

4 lb. dark rye flour 
17 lb. water (variable) 
12 oz. yeast 

2 oz. yeast food 
10 oz. salt 

12 oz. shortening 

4 oz. caraway 

4lb. corn syrup 

1 lb. 6 oz. molasses 

Mix in the usual manner, Dough 
temperature 79 to 80° F. First punch 
approximately 1 hour 30 min. Second 
punch 30 min. To the bench 15 min. 

Scale and round up. Allow 15 min. 
rest and then make up. Proof and 
then bake at about 410 to 420° F. 
Use plenty of steam during the bak- 
ing period. 

SALT RISING BREAD 

Bring to a boil: 

3 lb. water 
Mix well together: 
8 oz. salt rising yeast 
6 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

Stir this into the boiling water. 
Pour mixture into a covered pail or 
crock and place in a warm location, 
about 90 to 100° F. for about 9 hours. 
As soon as the gas starts to form, 
it is best to stir the yeast and allow 
it to stand for about one to two 
hours longer. 

Then take the yeast and mix in 
Slightly: 

3 lb. water (110° F.) 
5 lb. bread flour 
Allow this sponge to stand, in a 


warm place, until it drops. This will 
take from 1% to 3 hours. 
To make the dough, add to the 
sponge: 
2% oz. salt 
5 oz. sugar 
3 lb. water (130° F.) 
6 oz. shortening 
10 lb. bread flour 
Mix the dough no more than nec- 
essary to make it smooth. Allow the 
dough to rest for about 5 min. Sca’e 
the dough into pieces of the desired 
weight and mold at once. Preof the 
loaves until they are about doub'e 
in volume and bake at the usu2l 
bread temperature. After baking, 
brush the top of the loaves with 
melted butter or shortening. 


Precautions 


1. Make the sponge and doug’ 
warm (about 95 to 100° F.). 

2. Avoid cold drafts. 

3. Use small pans. 

4. Proof the bread at 
110° F. 

5. Place the pans in the proofbox 
as soon as possible so that the dough 
will not cool. 

6. Use warm pans. 

7. Some soft flour may be used if 
desired. 

8. Mix as little as possible. 

9. Some bakers add a little regu- 
lar baker’s yeast to the sponge so 
that the finished loaf will have 
slightly more volume. 

10. The volume of this type of 
bread is not as large as ordinary 
bread. 

11. The dough should be on the 
slack side, just stiff enough to han- 
dle. 

12. Do not allow the yeast to fer- 
ment too long, as it becomes sour 
and will also lose its strength. 


.MALTED MILK BREAD 
2 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
1 Ib. 14 oz. salt 
40z. yeast food 
10 Ib. malted milk powder 
4 lb. butter 
2 lb. 4 oz. yeast 

100 Ib. flour 

65 lb. water (variable) 

Dough temperature, 78 to 79° F. 
First punch, approximately 1 hour 
and 45 min. Second punch, 45 min. 
To bench or divider, 15 to 20 min. 
later. Give about 10 min. intermedi- 


about 





Profit From Variety Breads 


Surveys by companies connected with the baking industry show that 
the consumption of bread is increased when a baker produces varieties that 
are different from regular daily production. Production of variety breads 
should not be regarded as a “necessary evil.” These types of bread have 


proven themselves to be profitable. 


Bread is one baked food that Mrs. Housewife serves at least once a day. 
It is bought at least every other day. This means that she comes into your 
store at least three times each week. Mrs. Housewife likes variety breads 
because they give her an opportunity to serve something that will make a 
pleasing change. She is willing to pay a premium price for quality variety 
bread. This means that the baker is able to increase his profit. 

Variety breads are generally bought on impulse. Through the proper use 
of signs and displays the baker can create this impulse buying. 

By using inserts in every package leaving the bakery store, attention 
can be drawn to the variety offered each week. It is an excellent idea to 
feature only two or three different breads each week. By doing this, greater 
emphasis can be placed on their promotion. 

Purchasers of baked foods will go out of their way to obtain the types 
of products that appeal to them. Thus, by making a variety of pan breads 
there is also a good possibility of increasing the sale of other items. Here is 
where good merchandising comes into the picture. 





ate proof. Make up and proof. Bake 
at about 425 to 435° F. 

Note: Do not give this bread quite 
as much proof as regular pan bread, 
as it will have a good oven spring. 

CURRANT BREAD 
Mix together: 
2 1b. 8 0z. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
1 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
4% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. whole eggs 
Then add: 
6 lb. 6 oz. water 
Add and mix slightly: 
12 lb. bread flour 
3 lb. pastry flour 
Mix together and add: 
1 Ib. yeast 
2 lb. 2 oz. water 

Mix until nearly smooth, and then 

add and mix in until smooth: 
8 lb. currants 
11b. 8 oz. fine cut citron 
1 lb. fine cut lemon peel 

Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch approximately 1 hour and 45 
min. To bench 15 min. later. 

Note: This dough should be mixed 
on slow speed for best results. Due 
to being quite rich, the loaves should 
te baked at a lower temperature 
than white bread. About 30 to 40° F. 
lower than white bread should be 
suitab'e. If desired, after baking, 
the loaves may be washed with a 
glucose glaze or with a thin water 
icing. 

CORN TOP HONEY BREAD 

Bring to a boil: 

8 lb. water 

Stir in: 

3 1b. white corn meal 

Al'ow this to cool. 

When cooled add the following and 
mix in the usual procedure: 

5 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
9 oz. salt 
1 1b. 40z. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 Ib. honey 
1 Ib. shortening 
8 oz. yeast 
2 oz. yeast food 
23 lb. bread flour 
8 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
Dough temperature 80° F. First 
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punch approximately 1 hour and 40 
min. Second punch 45 min. To bench 
20 min. later. 

Scale and round up. Give about 15 
to 20 min. intermediate proof and 
make up and place in pans. 

Note: Use corn meal while making 
up. Then allow to proof and sprinkle 
the following mixture on top of the 
loaves before placing them in the 
oven. 

Corn Topping 

Mix together: 

10 lb. corn meal 
3 Ib. salt 

Bake at about 425° F. Use a small 

amount of steam in the oven. 


CHOCOLATE NUT BREAD 

12 |b. bread flour 

1 gal. water (variable) 

12 oz. yeast 

4 oz. salt 

14 oz. granulated sugar 

12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

10 oz. shortening 

1 1b. 2 0z. melted bitter chocolate 
3 lb. 8 0z. chopped walnuts 

Procedure: Mix the dough by the 
regular method and when about % 
mixed add the melted chocolate and 
chopped nuts. As the chocolate tight- 
ens the dough considerably during 
fermentation, dough should be quite 
slack before it is added. 

Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch 1 hour and 30 min. Second 
punch 45 min. To the bench 20 min. 

After scaling, make up and proof. 
Bake at about 380 to 390° F. with- 
out steam. 


APPLE NUT BREAD 
1 lb. brown sugar 
12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
8 oz. egg yolks 
10 oz. shortening 
6 lb. cooked and drained apples or 
unsweetened apple sauce. 
1 1b. 8 oz. chopped pecans 
6 oz. salt 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. yeast food 
8 oz. yeast 
18 lb. bread flour 
8 lb. 4 oz. water (variable) 
Procedure: Dissolve yeast in part 
of the water. Mix other ingredients, 
except shortening and pecans, with 
the balance of the water. Add the 
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flour, and when partially mixed, add 
the yeast solution and then add the 
shortening. When the dough is about 
% mixed, add the chopped pecans 
and continue mixing until dough is 
well developed and smooth. Dough 
should be on the stiff side. 

Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch approximately 1 hour and 30 
min. Second punch 45 min. To bench 
15 min. later. 

Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for about 15 to 20 min. and then 
make up. Place in regular white 
bread pans and allow to proof. Bake 
at about 420° F. 


BROWN SUGAR BREAD 


13 Ib. flour 
1 gal.water (variable) 
41% oz. yeast 
4% oz. salt 
loz. yeast food 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 lb. brown sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
4 oz. potato flour 

Temperature 80° F. First punch 
1 hour and 40 min. Second punch 40 
min. To bench 20 min. 

Scale 22 oz. for 1% Ib. loaf. Bake 
in round or square pans. Bake 425° 
F., and use light steam during baking 
period. 

CINNAMON BREAD 
25 lb. flour 
15 lb. water (variable) 
4 lb. sugar 
7 oz. salt 
1lb. 8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
1oz. yeast food 
13 oz. yeast 
1lb. whole eggs 
3 lb. shortening 

Dough temperature 80 to 81° F. 
First punch 2 hours. Second punch 
45 min. To bench 15 min. 

Scale into 9 or 10 Ib. pieces and 
rest for about 10 min. Roll out as 
for cinnamon rolls. Wash with water 
and sprinkle with the sugar-cinna- 
mon mixture. Roll up and cut into 
pieces of desired size to suit pan. 
Proof and then bake at about 380° F. 

As this is a rich dough, the oven 
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temperature should be watched close- 
ly, as the loaves will color quite rap- 
idly. 
For the cinnamon mixture use: 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
8 to 10 oz. good cinnamon 
The amount used is optional. If de- 
sired, the baked loaves may be iced 
with a vanilla-flavored or slightly 
cinnamon-flavored water icing. 


CRACKED OR KURLED WHEAT 
BREAD 
Sponge: 

12 lb. 8 oz. clear flour 

5 lb. cracked or kurled wheat 
11 lb. 4 oz. water 
10 oz. yeast 

1 oz. yeast food 

4 oz. malt 

Sponge temperature 76° F. Time 
4% hours. 

Dough: 

7 lb. 8 oz. clear flour 
6 lb. 4 0z. water (variable) 
10 oz. salt 
1 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 Ib. shortening 
1 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 lb. honey 

Dough temperature 80° F. Time 29 
min. 

SESAME EGG TWIST BREAD 

(Straight Dough) 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
1 lb. 8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
9 oz. salt 
11 oz. yeast 
2 oz. yeast food 
4 oz. malt 
1 Ib. 12 oz. shortening 
1 Ib. 2 0z. egg yolks 

26 lb. bread flour 

16 lb. 80z. water (variable) 

Mix in the usual manner. Dough 
temperature 80° F. First punch about 
1 hour and 30 min. Second punch 
45 min. To bench 15 min. later. 

Scale or divide two 9 oz. pieces 
for a 1 lb. twisted loaf, and for a 
1% lb. twisted loaf scale two 13% 
oz. pieces. Round up and give about 
15 min. intermediate proof. Make 
up in twists and dip into a milk 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


.... technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter (see page 45) and the Do 
You Know feature (see page 22), 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 





and water solution. Then dip in ses- 
ame seed and place in pans. Allow 
to proof and then bake at about 
400 to 425° F. Use a small amount 
of steam in the oven. 


Milk and Water Solution 
Mix together: 
1Jb. 4 0z. evaporated milk 
2 lb. water 


PEANUT BUTTER BREAD 
25 Ib. bread flour 
18 lb. water (variable) 
5 oz. malt 
8 oz. yeast 
1% oz. yeast food 
2 lb. 4 oz. peanut butter 
1 Ib. sugar 
9 oz. salt 
1 Ib. milk solids (non-fat) 

Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch about 1 hour and 45 min. Sec- 
ond punch 45 min. To bench 10 min. 
later. 

Scale and round up. Give about 
15 min. intermediate proof. Make up 
and proof. Bake at about 420° F. 

Note: In order to obtain a thor- 
ough distribution of the peanut but- 
ter in the dough, it is best to in- 
corporate it with the sugar, salt, 
etc., before adding water. 


TOMATO BREAD 

20 lb. flour 

1 No. 10 con tomato juice 
5 lb. 8 0z. water (variable) 
7 oz. yeast 

7 oz. salt 

10 oz. sugar 

%4 oz. yeast food 

10 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
8 oz. shortening 

Procedure: Mix together the salt, 
sugar, yeast food, milk solids and 
part of the water. Add tomato juice 
and then flour. Add balance of the 
water in which the yeast has been 
dissolved. When about two thirds 
mixed, add shortening and mix until 
smooth. 

Dough temperature 78 to 80° F. 
First punch approximately 1 hour 
and 30 min. Second punch 30 min. 
To bench 15 min. later. 

Scale and round up. Give about 
1U min. intermediate proof and then 
make up and place in pans. Allow 
to proof and then bake at about 
425° F. Use a smal] amount of steam 
in the oven. 


OATMEAL BREAD 
18 lb. bread flour 
7 oz. salt 
1 oz. yeast food 
10 oz. brown sugar 
12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
10 oz. shortening 
6% oz. yeast 
10 lb. water (variable) 
4 lb. 8 oz. oatmeal 
4 lb. water (cold) 
2 lb. honey 
Procedure: Soak together for at 
least 2 hours the oatmeal, honey 
and cold water. Mix the other in- 
gredients in the usual way and when 
partially mixed add the soaked oat- 


meal mixture and finish mixing. 

Dough temperature 79 to 80° F. 
First punch approximately 2 hours 
and 15 min. Second punch 45 min. To 
bench 15 min. 

Scale and round up. Allow about 
10 to 15 min. intermediate proof. 
Make up and place in pans. Allow 
to proof and then bake at about 
425° F. 

Use a little steam in the oven 
until the bread has colored slightly. 


CRACKED WHEAT POTATO 
BREAD 
Sponge: 
7 lb. 8 oz. clear flour 
5 lb. 8 oz. cracked wheat 
1 1b. potato flour 
11b. dark rye flour 
11 lb. 8 oz. water 
8 oz. yeast 
Temperature 76° F. Fermentation 
time 4 hours. 
Dough: 
10 lb. clear flour 
6 lb. water (variable) 
9 oz. salt 
2 lb. honey 
12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
8 oz. shortening 
Dough temperature 80° F. Floor 
time, about 10 min. 


ORANGE BREAD 

12 Ib. 8 oz. flour 

1 gal. water (variable) 

4 oz. yeast 

1 oz. yeast food 

1 lb. 14 0z. diced orange peel 
1 Ib. shortening 

10 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
8 oz. sugar 

¥% oz. lemon flavor 

4 oz. salt 

Method: Mix dough in regular 
straight procedure adding washed 
and drained diced orange peel when 
dough is % mixed. 

Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch 1 hour and 30 min. Second 
punch 45 min. To bench 15 min. 

Scaling weight 18% oz. 

Use a small amount of steam while 
loading bread into the oven. 


BRAN BREAD 
14 lb. clear flour 
7 lb. 8 0z. whole wheat flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. bran 
11lb.potato flour 
18 lb. water 
10 oz. salt 
10 oz. yeast 
5 oz. malt 
10 oz. brown sugar 
10 oz. shortening 

Method: Soak bran in part of the 
water for about 1 hour. Add other 
ingredients and mix in regular man- 
ner. 

Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch 2 hours. Second punch 30 min. 
To bench 15 min. 

Scaling weight 18% oz. Wash 
loaves with water and either roll 
them in bran or sprinkle bran on 
the washed loaves. Bake at 425° F. 
After the bran bread has started 


(Continued on page 48) 
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WORD YOUR CUSTOMER 
CAN TASTE! 


Be sure of better-tasting, better- 
selling cakes and pastries with 





Genuine ALMOND PASTE* 
MACAROON PASTE 

KERNEL PASTE 
MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
FONDANT ICING 


313 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Relied on throughout 85 years 
... throughout the baking trade 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 
of our sales-slanted booklet 
“Fancy Cake Baking” 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s you. chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 40 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Bread made from sponge 
doughs will have slightly less volume 
than bread made from straight 
doughs. 

2. About .15 to .20% yeast is used 
in making soda crackers. 

3. Mold spores do not survive the 
baking process. 

4. Peanut butter contains about 30 
to 35% peanut oil. 

5. The addition of milk solids to a 
bread dough increases the fermenta- 
tion tolerance. 

6. A high protein content in a 
flour is an indication that the flour 
has good baking qualities. 

7. In order to decrease the tend- 
ency of pie filling to boil out of two 
crust pies the oven’ temperature 
should be reduced. 

8. Cream fillings used for sugar 
wafers generally contain citric acid 
in order to give them a tart taste. 

9. A high percentage of diastatic 
malt should be used with a weak 
flour for best results when making 
bread. 

10. Glycerine may be used in 
cakes in order to improve the keeping 
quality. 

11. In making Danish pastry, if 


part of the bread flour is replaced by 
pastry flour, a tougher product will 
result. 

12. In a formula for cakes or 
cookies, the salt content should be 
based on the weight of the sugar. 

13. For best results, rye bread 
doughs should be mixed on slow 
speed. 

14. In making molasses cakes, 
soda bicarbonate instead of baking 
powder is the leavening agent used. 

15. Whipping cream should be 
beaten at high speed for the best re- 
sults. 

16. Pecan rolls placed too far 
apart on the pans will pop up in the 
center during baking. 

17. Brown sugar which has be- 
come hard and dry may be softened 
by placing it in a metal container 
and covering it with a damp cloth. 

18. Buttermilk used in bread 
doughs will act as a “rope” preven- 
tive. 

19. A quart of eggs weighs two Jb. 

20. In making sponge doughs, a 
small amount of salt is sometimes 
added to stimulate the proper kind 
of fermentation. 





Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life’ 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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The forward look 




















Did you foresee bulk handling back in ’41? Neither did we. We built our 
big storage plant that year for other reasons—more accurate milling, aeration, 
proper aging. 

But how beautifully those bins work out for bulk delivery—as well as bag 
delivery! We simply take test samples as flour flows to the bins. While it’s there 
we have plenty of time to make thorough tests. 


Get the point? Tested not during loading, not after loading, but before. 
We think it’s the only safe way and the only sure way to guarantee uniformity. 


Don’t take less than you can get from Atkinson. 


ITs 
Everybody talks uniformity...ATKINSGON delivers it €BIN 








ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY...MINNEAPOLIS 
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NEW PETER PAN PLANT—The new bakery will be 398 ft. wide and 409 
in length. Executive offices will be at the front of building. The truck dock 
is at the left rear. A railroad spur will be built to the rear. The two-story 
bin-storage area at the left will be faced with aluminum. The remainder of 
the plant will be of concrete, steel, brick and glass construction. 


To Be Electronically Controlled .. . 





P. F. Petersen Baking Co. Will 
Build $2,000,000 Omaha Plant 


OMAHA, NEB.—Peter Pan Bak- 
eries has announced plans to build 
a $2,000,000 electronically-controlled 
bakery in Omaha. Milton Petersen, 
president, said the new bakery will 
be the largest in the Omaha area, 
and one of the most modern in the 
US. 

In addition to handling all produc- 
tion for western Iowa and eastern 
Nebraska, the new plant will house 
the general offices of the P. F. Peter- 
sen Baking Co., bakers of Peter Pan 
bread. 

Mr. Petersen said construction will 
start immediately and should be com- 
pleted by early 1958. 

The plant will be located on a 10- 
acre site on the western edge of the 
city limits in one of Omaha's fastest 
growing commercial and industrial 
districts. Of steel, concrete and brick 
construction, the new plant will have 
approximately 132,000 sq. ft. of 
space, all on one floor. All operations 
from unloading of flour to the pack- 
ing of finished products will be auto- 
matic. Mr. Petersen said the com- 
pany has been planning the expansion 
move for 4% years. 

Peter Pan started in Omaha more 
than 60 years ago, when a young 
Danish immigrant, P. F. Petersen, 


Milton Petersen 


GUIDES MODERNIZATION — Mil- 
ton Petersen, president, Peter Pan 
Bakeries, is a son of the founder. He 
is also vice-chairman of the board, 
American Institute of Baking, and 
for many years was a member of the 
board of governors, American Bak- 
ers Assn. 


came to Omaha and began baking 
bread in a basement-type retail bak- 
ery. 

In addition to Omaha, the company 
has plants in Des Moines, Cedar Rap- 
ids and Davenport, Iowa, and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

In 1919 the bakery was moved to 
its present location at 1123 Jackson 
St. The first loaf of Peter Pan bread 
was baked in 1923. Cake baking was 
started in 1924. As the company ex- 
panded, additions to the Jackson 
Street plant were constructed until 
no more space was available for ex- 
pansion. 

From Omaha, Peter Pan distrib- 
utes bread, cake and rolls on 82 
routes which extend to points nearly 
two hundred miles from the city. 
Depots for the Omaha plant are in 
Storm Lake, Carroll and Shenandoah 
in Iowa, and in Lincoln, Nebraska 
City, Columbus and Grand Island in 
Nebraska. 


Bakery Litigation 


Settled by Purchase 


SAN FRANCISCO — Langendorf 
United Bakeries of San Francisco and 
Cities French Bakeries (Cassou’s of 
Oakland) have settled their triple- 
damage anti-trust suits against each 
other and Langendorff has_ taken 
over operation of the East Bay bak- 
ing company as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary. 

Samuel S. Stevens, general counsel 
and secretary for Langendorf Baker- 
ies, said the San Francisco firm has 
taken over Cassou by purchasing all 
of its outstanding stock, at a price 
which was not revealed. 

The battle began a year ago in 
June when Cassou filed a triple dam- 
age suit against Langendorf seeking 
$795,000 and charging Langendorf 
with attempting to “monopolize bak- 
ery trade in the area through varia- 
tions and discriminations in prices.” 
Langendorff not only denied the 
charges but filed a cross complaint 
charging Cassou’s with the same prac- 
tices and asking damages of $810,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW WARD STRUCTURE 

ALBANY, N.Y.—A building ner- 
mit has been issued to the Ward 
Baking Co. to erect a large one story 
huilding on Wold Road, near Albany. 
The baking company building will 
contain 9,000 sq. ft. of floor space and 
will be used as a distribution center 
for the company’s products. 


Dayton Bread Co, 
Plant Expansion 


Near Compeletion 


DAYTON, OHIO — The Dayton 
Bread Co.’s $650,000 expansion pro- 
gram, embracing plant additions and 
new equipment, is nearing comple- 
tion, Earl F. Weisbrod, president, re- 
ports. 

Installation of two steel flour bins, 
each with 100,000 lb. capacity, will 
round out the program. Work on 
these is under way. 

The new equpiment, costing $269,- 
000, includes an oven, mixer, brea‘ 
cooler and the bins. The gas-fired 
mechanized oven has a 2,400-loaf ca- 
pacity. The new mixer can hand!e 
1,600 lb. of dough at a time. 

Completion of the new bins will 
eliminate the handling of flour in 
bags. Instead, bulk flour will be 
sucked into the bins from railroad 
cars and blown automatically from 
them into the mixers. 

The company mixes 2 million 
pounds of bread dough a month and 
produces buns, rolls and doughnuts. 
Although the manufacturing proc- 
esses are wholly mechanized the op- 
eration of the plant and distribu- 
tion of the product require 200 em- 
ployees and 60 trucks. 

Mr. Weisbrod said Dayton Bread 
soon will establish a branch distri- 
bution center in Urbana. 

Chartered in June of 1927, the 
company began operations the fol- 
lowing November. Mr. Weisbrod, who 
is the chief stockholder, has been 
associated with Dayton Bread since 
1942. 

Vergin Bowers, a native of Troy, 
with a 20-year record in the busi- 
ness, is vice president in charge of 
production. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dunwoody Institute 


Reelects Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS — Russell H. Ben- 
nett was reelected president of the 
board of trustees of Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute at the group’s annual 
meeting here recently. 

George C. Crosby and Henry S. 
Kingman were reelected vice presi- 
dents of the institute. Other officers 
reelected include: Harold O. Hunt, 
secretary; J. R. Kingman, Jr., treas- 
urer and assistant secretary, and J. A. 
Butler, assistant treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary. 

All other members of the board of 
trustees were reelected. Mr. Kingman, 
director and treasurer of the insti- 
tute, reported that the assets of the 
institute were at a new all time high. 
He also reported that the school dur- 
ing the past year had received total 
gifts of $97,900. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Albert E. Tolley Joins 
Gottfried Baking Co. 


NEW YORK—Albert E. Tolley has 
been appointed vice president in 
charge of bakery operations for Gott- 
fried Baking Co., Inc. Mr. Tolley had 
been with General Baking Co., Inc, 
since 1951. 

Mr. Tolley has 37 years’ experience 
in the bakery industry. 

He joined General Baking in 1951 
after service as an executive for the 
Ward Baking Co., and is a past presi- 
dent of the Bakers Club, Inc., of 
New York. 
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Robert J. Skeffington 


SALES MANAGER—Red Star Yeast 
and Products Co. has named Robert 
J. Skeffington as sales manager. Mr. 
Skeffington was formerly executive 
sales assistant. Announcement of the 
appointment was made by J. A. Kirk- 
man, Jr., vice president in charge of 
sales and advertising. 





Special Microscope 
Demonstrated for 
New York AACC 


NEW YORK—A demonstration of 
the usefulness of a polar‘zing micro- 
scope was given recent!y for mem- 
bers of the New York section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists. 

Russell Bell, Victor Chemical 
Works, described some of the work 
done to identify various constituents 
of prepared mixes through use of the 
microscope. Mr. Bell projected 
images normally seen through the 
microscope on a large screen for 
AACC members to see. 

The polarizing microscope is of 
great value quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, said Mr. Bell. 

He told members of the AACC that 
the polarized light feature assists 
with measuring of optical properties 
and that it is an asset in establishing 
physical measurements. 

“The polarizing method is regular- 
ly used to determine the mineral in- 
gredients of cake mixes, and, in many 
instances, can be used also to identi- 
fy the type of flour and to learn 
whether milled from hard or soft 
wheat,” concluded Mr. Bell. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Interstate Bakeries 


Appoints Manager 


LOS ANGELES—Appointment of 
D. Keith Starr as manager of cost 
control for the western division of 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. has been 
reported by R. L. Nafziger, president. 

Mr. Starr succeeds W. J. Sword- ~ 
ling, who has been transferred to 
Kansas City, Mo., to manage Inter- 
state’s bread plant. ; 

Mr..Starr is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Prior to joining 
Interstate he owned a milk process- 
ing plant and distribution facilities in 
Oroville, Cal. Prior to that he was @ 
sales and project engineer for the ~ 
W. M. Sprinkman Corp., Milwaukee, 
and for the Carnation Co. 

Mr. Starr is a member of the 
American Institute of Chemical En-~ 
gineers and of the American Society ~ 
of Mechanical Engineers. E 
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BAKERY FLOURS 
Peak Performance 


BACKED BY 


Superior Service 


Tle COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices. DENVER, COLORADO 
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What sells baked foods? (NO. 3 IN A SERIES) 


ROUND-THE-CLOCK ALERTNESS 
ASSURES YEAR-ROUND QUALITY 


Even double checking is not enough for the 
Pillsbury quality control department; these flour ‘‘detectives” 
leave nothing to guesswork 





So bakers can count on uniform baked foods year after year, 
Pillsbury’s quality control “detectives” maintain 24-hour 
vigilance over raw materials, wheat blends, milling steps and 
final use of all Pillsbury Products. Quality control at Pillsbury 
is a separate department with full authority to turn down 
raw materials or prohibit the shipment of any finished prod- 
ucts that don’t meet exacting standards. Pillsbury’s reputa- 
tion for quality is one of the company’s greatest assets... 
and the chemists, engineers and technologists in quality 
control are the constant watchdogs over this long-standing 
reputation. These men also keep products in line with bakery 
production needs. Higher mixing speeds during the past 10 
years have required flours with more tolerance and uniformity. 
Pillsbury quickly met and maintained these new specifications. 





Test, test, test—that’s the only sure way there is to maintain constant quality Fu 
Farinograph shown below compares mixing time and tolerance and water ab- sa 
sorption of flour samples. The first tests are made before the harvest. Pillsbury di 
technicians go right to the heart of the wheat belt, test specially-milled sam- Pj 
ples of the ripe, newly harvested grain . . . so they can advise grain buyers of ne 
current wheat characteristics. But the testing doesn’t stop here. The wheat pl 
is tested when first binned, again after various bins are blended together. The pr 


flour is checked during milling and as a finished product prior to packing. ab 
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Raw materials must pass tough tests before being used in 
Pillsbury bakery flour and mixes. This is vital when the basic 
raw material—wheat— is subject to many variables. 15 kinds 
of wheat are grown in Kansas alone—each with different 
baking qualities. And each varying from crop to crop. (This 
year, Kansas wheat has the highest protein ever recorded.) 









It’s not unusual for a midnight call to rouse the Pillsbury plant quality control manager with a 
special problem about a particular run of flour. Constant quality, night or day, is the watchword. 


Full size loaves are baked from 
samples at many points. Over 400 
different tests are run each week at 
Pillsbury’s Springfield plant alone. At 
new crop time a special transition 
program is followed so the baker’s 
production won’t be affected by 
abrupt changes in flour performance. 


The job’s not done, Pillsbury believes, until the 
finished baked foods are produced. That’s why 
Pillsbury technical servicemen are constantly 
visiting bakeries across the U. S. These men 
observe new trends, can plan changes in flours 
to meet them. That’s why Pillsbury can bring 
you the kind of quality that means better 
baked foods, year after year. 


... your partner in building sales! 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Tuere is a reason why so many 
of America’s leading bakers are 
RODNEY customers. And that 
reason is the steadfast high stand- 
ards of RODNEY quality. We 
know that if you try these top 
notch flours in your bakery, you 
will never be satisfied with less 


than the smooth shop performance 














and superior loaf quality these 


brands will bring you. 
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tiga the Baker’s Doorbell 





Howard H. Kirkpatrick, formerly 
of Lexington, Ky., has opened Kirk- 
patrick’s Bakery at 135 S. Wayne 
St., Milledgeville, Ga. 

* 

Richard Pentz has bought the Cape 
Cod Bakery, 381 Cottage Rd., So. 
Portland, Maine. Mr. Pentz was em- 
ployed 8% years ago in the same 
bakery. 

we 


The Westcott Bakery, 30 Newell 
St., West Warwick, R.I., has been 
sold by Giulio Ghizzoni to Joseph 


Pinga. 
© 


Fred Fuzzard has sold his Odd 
Fellows Square Bakery, 281 Plain- 
field St., Providence, R.I., to Carmine 
Napolitano. 

i 


James T. Mabry has been named 
manager of Smith’s Bakery branch 
in Columbus, Miss. Mr. Mabry joins 
Columbus after 11 years with the 
Meridian, Miss., branch of Smith’s 
Bakery. 

® 

B. J. Graham has been promoted 
to Miami, Fla., as sales manager for 
the Columbia Baking Co. of Atlanta, 
Ga. Mr. Graham joined Columbia six 
years ago as a salesman. 


Walter Gerlach, formerly with 
Omar, Inc., of Omaha, Neb., is now 
associated as general production 
manager with Spaulding Bakeries, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


John T. Coleman has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Austin, Texas, 
Butter Krust Bakery, Richter Bak- 
ing Co. Mr. Coleman has been as- 
sociated with the baking industry 
his entire life, and, since May of 
1947, has been sales manager for the 
firm in San Antonio, Joseph T. Wa- 
neck will become sales manager. 


Fire did an estimated $11,000 dam- 
age to the Cottage Bakery and home 
recently in Bakersfield, Cal. 

* 


A new branch of the Elite Pastry 
Shop, Boulder, Colo., has opened up 
in the new Base Mar Shopping Cen- 
ter. Mr. and Mrs. Leonard O. Peck 
are the proprietors. 


A new Spudnut Bake Shop was 
opened recently at Nampa, Idaho, 
by Mrs. Cecilia N. Cox, who will also 
manage the business. Mrs. Cox oper- 
ated a Spudnut shop in Dickinson, 
N.D., until she left for Idaho. 

+ 


Philip Ahlberg has opened a new 
retail bakery at 2256 Emporia St., 
Denver, Colo. 

* 


Owens Bake Shoppe, owned and 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w@ BuHLeR 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











operated 


ton, Ohio, celebrated the 25th an- 
niversary of its establishment re- 
cently with an open house. 

* 


G. Lansdale Edson, president and 
general manager, Cross Baking Co., 
Montpelier, Vt., has been named to 


by John T. Owens, Day- 


the new 18-member advisory coun- 
cil of Burlington Business College, 
Burlington, Vt. 


oe 
Samuel F. McDonald, for 30 years 
a member of the staff of Continental 
Baking Co., Memphis, Tenn., recent- 
ly celebrated his 85th birthday. R. 





29 


Newton Laughlin, president, made a 
trip to Memphis to wish Mr. Mce- 
Donald a happy birthday, and pre- 
sented him a leather-bound copy of 
a resolution adopted by the com- 
pany’s board of directors commend- 
ing his years of service to Conti- 
nental. 
* 


The Elbow Lake (Minn.) Bakery 
was opened Oct. 6 under ownership 
and management of Loran A. Moeller. 
Mr. Moeller will also operate a cof- 
fee shop in conjunction with the 
bakery. The owner is from Rochester, 
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225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3, N.Y. San Francisco 1, Cal. 
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Packed in drums of 200#, 100#, 
50# and 25# for your convenience 


ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers — Since 1928 


BROLITE 


BROLITE IA 


is a combination of 


flavoring materials. 
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BROLITE IE 


cultured product made 


with butter — subjected to fermentation 
and dehydration. 
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BROLITE 1A ond IE 


impart a delicate flavor when used alone— 
accentuate the flavor of butter when used 
in formulas containing butter. 
Lowers ingredient cost. 





BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service 


BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 


2542 N. Elston Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


621 Minna St. 





2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 23,Texas 


518 First Ave. North 686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E. 


Seattle 9, Wash. 


Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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Minn., where he was employed in a business and for themselves as indi- to Lloyd C. Overton, Leon, Iowa, Mont., has moved from the former Se 
bakery since graduation from the viduals. Debts of the bakeries were who plans to remove the equipment Wheeler Bldg. on Main St., to new 00t 
Dunwoody School of Baking, Min- listed at $33,336 and assets at $5,100. for use elsewhere. Mr. Hofmann op- quarters at 309 Main St. Owners are 
neapolis. @ erated his bakery since 1926. Mr. and Mrs. Tom Bundy. The new 
* Thuillier French Pastry is a new ee plant will have a revolving tray unit. 
Society Cakes, Ltd. is adding a retail bakery opened recently at Announcement has been made of le 
second story and installing a new 5002 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. incorporation of the Ort Bros. Bak- Mrs. Wilfred Kerstein, Ortonville, gre 
front to its plant at 974 West Broad- The new business is owned and op-_ ery, Inc., at Harrisonburg, Md., 2 Minn., has taken over operation of oe 
way, Vancouver, B.C. erated by Anne Thuillier. $350,000 business venture. the New Bakery. 
« ' , ° | 
Thomas William O'Gorman, North Michael A. Lichvar has established A statement of incorporation has The Charles and Albert Atwood ; 
Sacramento, Cal, and Howard Ray- 2 bakery at 280 Federal Blvd., Den- been filed for a firm to be known families have closed their bakery . 
mond Billman, Sacramento, operators ‘°” Colo. as Bread Distributors, Inc., at 317 business at Ottumwa, Iowa, and plan * 
of the Golden Poppy and Blue Bon- e E. 25th St., Norfolk, Va. Robert Salz- to move to Sigourney, Iowa, to open : 
net bakeries, have filed bankruptcy Alex Hofmann, owner of Hofmann berg is listed as president. another business. , 
petitions in federal court. They ask Bakery, Glenwood, Iowa, has closed e oo 
to be adjudged bankrupt for the his bakery and sold the equipment Tom’s Home Bakery, Hamilton, A Dubuque, Iowa, bakeryman tio 
Russell Malone, has leased space in to 
the Ben Lampe B'dg., Bellevue, Iowa, tis’ 
and plans to open a retail bakery cui 
Brothers Ed and Dave Loughrey, = 
owners of the Town Talk Bakery and 
Dave’s Pantry, respectively, Willmar, i 
Minn., plan to consolidated all their An 
activities beneath one roof at the Fi 
Pantry site. Space for the bakery of 
will be made by an addition to the 
Pantry building. I 
a. opt 
Griffin Pie Co. of Charlotte, N.c,— Be 
a wholesale baking firm, opened of- cal 
fices in Augusta, Ga., Oct. 1, it has cat 
been announced. The new firm will Be 
make pies, rolls and other bakery of 
products. About 18 persons will be to. 
employed. pas 
ad y 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Shatek re- mo 
cently purchased the College City bai 
Bakery, Northfield, Minn. the 
* is 
Linder’s Pastry & Coffee Shop re. a 
cently opened in remodeled quarters 13% 
at Boscobel, Wis. The owner is Bill 
Linder. 
e I 
ope 
Norvel Buros, LaCrosse, Wis., has Bk 
been appointed general sales manag- ope 
er for Rochester Bread Co. 
I 
The new Model Bake Shop has Bal 
been opened at Worthington, Minn, cor 
by Hardy Steinberg, operator of a al 
bakery at North Mankato, Min, US 
since 1945. of 
* be 
Von’s Donut Shop has been opened cts 
in Ashtabula, Ohio, by Mr. and Mrs. gor 
LaVaughn LaBorde, formerly of 
Lake City, Pa. s 
= Ips 
Ips 


M. J. Dahl, Pelican Rapids, Min, Mr 
sold Dahl’s Bakery Oct. 1 to Ernest oth 

















eee Se eeicee en: e Thompson, formerly of Brainerd, a 
Minn. Mr. Thompson has been 4a — 
baker since 1941. y 
a 
Among recipients of loans ap \ 


proved by the Small Business Ad We 
ministration recently were Gilt Edge 
Bakery Products, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, $150,000; Sun Valley Bakery, 
Phoenix, Ariz., $50,000; Cellone Bak- 
ery, Bridgevile, Pa., $10,000 and 


CWith rmultipele-acting Fleischmann’s Baking Powder 


ON THE BENCH. . . Batters will remain 
almost inactive at room temperature for 
several hours. This means you can use 
your full mixer capacity and bake off 
with smaller oven facilities. 


The famous multiple leavening action of 
Fleischmann’s Baking Powder helps you 
make cakes of excellent volume with fine 
grain and texture. This means better eat- 
ing qualities . . . faster selling. 


Consult your 
Fleischmann man about 
the additional benefits 
you can get... 
in merchandising aid 
and production help. 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 





Here is the way multiple-action 
Fleischmann’s Baking Powder works: 

DURING MIXING .. . Just enough 
gas is released to give free-flowing, easy- 
to-handle batters. 


IN THE OVEN ... Gas is produced at 
a steady, regulated speed throughout the 
entire batter. This means you can depend 
on getting cake of excellent grain and 
texture every time. 


Thats why, with Bokers— 
FLEISCHMANN is First 


CORN MEAL IMB 


«1. NAPPANEE MILLING CO 
NAPPANEE, IND. 








— 


CAHOKIA FLOUR C0. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Seckary’s Bakery, Scranton, Pa., $80,- 
000. 
s 


B. W. Hardegree, formerly of Ty- 
ler, Texas, has established Harde- 
gree’s Donuts, 1106 W. Main, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


H. B. Hardin, formerly of Tyler, 
Texas, has moved to Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to serve as special salesman 
for National Biscuit Co. 

o 


John S. Littlejohn has resigned as 
sales manager of Perfection Biscuit 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., which posi- 
tion he held from May 4, 1953. Prior 
to 1953, Mr. Littlejohn was adver- 
tising manager for Perfection Bis- 
cuit. He is planning to enter business 


for himself. 
* 


Armed bandits recently held up 
Ann’s Donut Specialty Shop, Miami, 
Fla., and stole an undisclosed sum 
of money from the cash register. 


Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Sage have 
opened a bakery at 149 Ave. A., 
Belle Glade, Fla. The Sage family 
came to Florida last winter on a va- 
cation trip and were so pleased with 
Belle Glade they sold out their bak- 
ery in Houston, Texas, and returned 
to open one in Florida. They will offer 
pastries as a —: 


After touring Florida for six 
months, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Alten- 
bain, Coudersport, Pa., decided that 
the Gulf beaches of St. Petersburg 
is where they want to live. Accord- 
ingly, they have opened a bakery at 
13224 Gulf Blvd. 

. 

Farley's Home Bakery recently 
opened at 6583 Commerce Rd., West 
Bloomfield, Mich. It is owned and 
operated by Mrs. Russell Farley. 

a 


L. Carroll Cole, president, Cole’s 
Bakeries, Inc., Muskegon, Mich., will 
construct a small bakery adjoining 
a new super market to be built on 
U.S. Highway 10 on the outskirts 
of Ludington, Mich. The bakery will 
be managed by Robert Hamilton, who 
is now employed in the firm’s Muske- 
gon bakery. 

- 


Sidney Swanson has opened the 
Ipswich Bakery on Main St. in 
Ipswich, S.D. He will be assisted by 
Mrs. Swanson and a son, James. Two 
other sons, Sidney, Jr., and Earl, 
operate bakeries at Leola and Ash- 
ley, 8.D. 

s 


Velva’s bakery, operated by James 
Weber, has opened at Velva, N.D. 
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“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
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Most recent addition to the bakery 
was a new oven. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Merkel, for- 
merly of Tioga, N.D., have opened 
the Lakeside Bakery at New Town, 
N.D. 

. 


A new building will be constructed 
for the Chetek Bakery, Chetek, Wis. 
The plant will be closed during con- 
struction. 

& 


Howes Bakery, Ltd., was incorpo- 
rated at Regina, Sask., Canada, re- 


cently with capitalization of $20,000 
and headquarters at Moosomin. 


* 

The baked goods department of R. 
H. Erlenbusch’s Son Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has been discontinued. 

oS 

Edson Bakery, Ltd., was recently 
incorporated at Edson, Alberta, Cana- 
da. 

s 


Chester Farrow and his son James 
Farrow, both formerly of East St. 
Louis, Ill., are constructing the Far- 
row Drive-In Bakery at Ft. Lauder- 
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dale, Fla. Chester Farrow was super- 
intendent of the Tri-City Grocery Co. 
Bakery at Granite City. The new 
building represents a $63,000 invest- 
ment. It will feature complete baking 
operations with drive-in service. 

a 


The Hess-East Genesee, Mich., 
community is getting a new business 
to be known as the Model Bakery. 

& 


Ernest Thompson, Staples, Minn., 
has purchased the Dahl Bakery, Peli- 
can Rapids, Minn. Mr. Thompson has 
been in the bakery business since 
1941. 





Most bakers prefer Sun-Maid Raisins, 
because Sun-Maid offers a pick-of-the- 
crop variety for every baking need. 
You can depend on Sun-Maids always 


being fresh, clean and flavorful. 


You save money when you use Sun- 
Maid Raisins and Currants. Sun-Maids 
are specially processed and packed for 
the bakery trade. They save time and 
cut labor and preparation costs. 


SUN-MAIDS 


Are A Baker’s Best Buy- 
For All Baking Needs! 


Sun-Maid serves bakers in another 


important way! Demand for raisin 


goods is stimulated through year- @ PUFFED MUSCATS 
round national advertising. You'll @ ZANTE CURRANTS 


find Sun-Maid advertising in Amer- © THOMPSON SEEDLESS 
@ GOLDEN SEEDLESS 


ica’s leading magazines. 


Guard Your Quality— 


And Raise Your Profits With 












FOR BAKERY USE 















Grown and packed by the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, Fresno, Calif. 
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A Suggested Profit Program 


For Retail Operators 


It will help us think soundly about 
what is needed for profit if we first 
ask ourselves, “What are good prof- 
its?” How do you measure profits 
in your business? Here I suggest 
there is sometimes some confused 
thinking. Let’s clear up any possible 
confusion about what are good prof- 
its before we proceed further. 

Is your business organized as a 
corporation? If it is, the net profit 


at the foot of your profit and loss 
statement is always figured after 
paying yourself a salary as the presi- 
dent-manager. 

But many of your businesses are 
not corporations. And owners of un- 
incorporated businesses, I suggest, 
should figure their net profit just as 
a corporation does—after providing 
in the expenses a salary for your 
time as manager—if you are the ac- 


tive manager of your business. And 
only the remainder—figured after 
paying your salary—is the real net 
profit your business makes. 

In fact, it is good business prac- 
tice actually to pay yourself a salary 
on the books. But whether you do 
or don’t, you will always want to 
make the distinction between what 
would be a normal salary for you 
as owner-manager and the real net 
profit your business makes when you 
come to measuring profit. 

Now, let’s get down to cases. Is 
$10,000 a good net profit? Is that a 
good net profit for your business to 
make—figured after first taking out 
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DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to designate its natural enzyme 
preparation for whitening and conditioning the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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owner’s salary? Of course, you wil] 
say, there is no simple yes or no 
answer to that. It depends. Some 
of you may say, “It depends on the 
sales volume I did last year.” 


Based on Investment 


But I suggest that measuring your 
profits by comparing them with sales 
does not get at the heart of the 
problem. For what do you care 
whether you made 4% on your sales 
—or 6% or 2%—if you made a good 
net profit return on your investment, 
Isn’t that the final test of profits? 
The relation of profit to the amount 
of money used to produce it? 

If that $10,000 profit was made 
by a business that had, say, $50,000 
being used in the business, I think 
we would all agree that manager has 
done a good profit job. He has made 
a net profit that figures a 20% re. 
turn on that investment. 

On the other hand, if that $10,000 
is made in a business that is using 
$200,000 to do the job, that is at 
the rate of only 5%. And we would 
agree that 5% is too small for a re. 
turn on a businessman’s investment 
—at least in good years. 

Well, haven’t we come around, 
then, to defining good profit as profit 
in suitable relationship to the amount 
of investment used to produce it? 

One reason for de-emphasizing net 
profit rate on sales as a measuring 
stick is that it does not have uni- 
versal application. 

So, in thinking about profit, shoot 
for a good return on investment. All 
businesses talk the same language 
when profit is measured that way. 
It’s the final measuring stick for 
profit in all businesses. 

Now, having defined what we are 
shooting for, as profit in good rela- 
tionship to investment, let’s get into 
the ways to make a good profit—or 
to improve profits if we are not satis- 
fied with what we made last year. 


Three on Statement 
Of the five ways to good profit 
or better profit that I am going to 
name, you can pick out three of 
(Continued on page 38) 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The accompanying arti- 


cle was originally delivered to retailers out- 
side the baking industry, but the new ap- 
plication of net profit to investment may 
be of interest to retail bakers, so it is pre- 
sented here. The author is Stanford C. 
Wise, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 























. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
, DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Try One or More of These . That's the type of performance bakers get 
Flours on Your Team when they rely on Gooch’s Best Flour. 


GOMEC  AKSARBEN First, because it teams up so well with 


Western Wheat Spring Wheat a" . 
other quality ingredients to produce 
WHOLE _WHEAT products that win consumer prefer- 
Hi-Protein Spring 


ss JUMBO 
High Protein Spring Clear Second, because it can be relied on to give 


. GOLD NUGGET identical performance time after 
Spring Clear time—you'll like Gooch's BEST. 


GOOCH'S BEST 
} identical ce FLOURS 


Gooch MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwrt. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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New Products 


New Serviees 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 


No. 3946—Paste 


Henry Heide, Inc., announces a 
low-cost, high-quality substitute for 
kernel and macaroon pastes, known 
as Hi-D-Mac, for the bakery and con- 
fectionery trades. “This entirely new 
product is of the highest purity,” 
company Officials said, “and can be 
used with good results by any baker 
or confectioner. With Hi-D-Mac, our 
customers can reap additional profits 
without the risky expedient of raising 
retail prices for macaroons and maca- 
roon-filled cakes and candies.” Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 3946 on the coupon and mailing 
it. 


No. 3953—Band Edge 
Sharpener 


Gopher Grinders, Inc., has an- 
nounced improvements in its Gopher 
band edge sharpener. The basic prin- 
ciple of on-the-machine sharpening 
with free-rolling rotary abrasive 
discs has been retained, but new and 
larger discs are used in the latest 
version of the sharpener. The use of 
rotary sharpening stones is intended 
to provide more actual abrasive sur- 





panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 





face, thus minimizing “loading” or 
“filling” of the stones. The new larger 
discs have been incorporated in the 
sharpener in order to provide a 
greater area of contact with the 
band and, accordingly, more uniform 
sharpening. Basic patents on the pre- 
assembled ball-bearing discs used in 
the sharpener have been granted. 
The firm’s announcement states: 
“The sharpener also utilizes other 
sanitary and engineering features for 
which patents are currently pending. 
It is fully encased to prevent the 
escape of metal dust and abrasive 
breakdown from the sharpening oper- 
ation. Bands are also cleaned by 
wiping pads after sharpening.” Se- 
cure more details by checking No. 
3953 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3948—Equipment 
Repair 


A new product for the repair of 
food handling equipment has just 
been introduced by the American 
Solder & Flux Co. Available in pow- 
der and stick form, AMCO Tinning 
Compound, provides a coating of pure 
tin to repair damaged areas of tinned 
equipment, it is claimed. The stick 
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can be applied by rubbing it over the 
heated surface. The powder is mixed 
with water to form a paste, painted 
over the surface to be repaired, then 
heated. It makes a strong and per- 
manent bond with the base metal as 
well as with the surrounding tin coat- 
ing, it is claimed. Check No. 3948 on 
the coupon and mail it to this publica- 
tion to secure further details. 


No. 3951—Icing 


S. Gumpert Co., Inc., has developed 
an icing recipe, called Frozen Fuj 
Icing, which is claimed to maintain 
its high gloss after it is removed from 
the freezer. The company’s announce- 
ment states: The new icing makes it 
easy to make various specialty cakes 
complete with Chocolate Fuj Frost- 
ing, freeze them and then restore to 
room temperature without loss of 
sheen. Cakes, cookies, doughnuts and 
other frozen bakery products main- 
tain their eye and appetite appeal for 
a longer time. Secure more complete 
details by checking No. 3951 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 3952—Route 
Selling Book 


Price information and details about 
a new publication, “Salesmen in the 
Making,” published by the Mycroft 
Press, is now available. The book is 
described as a conference manual and 
texthook for training wholesale route 
salesmen. Included is a complete pro- 
gram for a series of 13 sales meet- 
ings, with instruction for the sales- 
men and a guide for the sales man- 
ager or conference leader in conduct- 
ing the meetings. Secure price details 
by checking No. 3952 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this publication. 


No. 3950—Packaging 
Booklet 


What carrier regulations influence 
the shipment of your products? How 
do you determine the type and nature 
of your package? What specific kinds 
of corrugated board are available? 
The answers to these and other ques- 
tions about corrugated boxes are 
found in the newly-revised edition of 
“How To Specify Corrugated Boxes,” 
one a series of Little Packaging 
Booklets published by Hinde & 
Dauch. A copy of the booklet will be 
mailed without charge if you will 
check No. 3950 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 3943—Bakery 
Pad 


A bakery pad, called by the trade 
name, “Panhandler”, is being offered 
by the Panhandler Division, Sanitary 
Bag Co. Similar to the company’s 
pot holder sold to housewives, the 
product is claimed to prevent hot 
grease, liquids and heat from pene- 
trating the patented inner liner. It 
is said to be shrink-proof, washable, 
long wearing and flash flame proof. 
More complete details about the 
product may be secured by checking 
No. 3943 on the coupon and mailing 
it to this publication. 


No. 3947—Revolving 
Display Unit 

Pies, cakes and other baked foods 
can be merchandised effectively on a 
triple-tier, motorized display unit 
made by Vue-More Corp., according 
to an announcement by the company. 
The announcement states: “The unit 
spins slowly round and round to get 
maxmium attention on retail sales 
counters, in show windows and on 
back bars or lunch coynters. It can 
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be furnished to carry weights from 
25 to 250 lb. and in single or double 
tier assemblies as well. An illustrated 
catalog of various components is 
available.” Check No. 3947 on the 
coupon, clip and mail it. 


No. 3942—Floor 
Machines 


The Premier Co. has issued a cat- 
alog sheet on its line of vacuuming 
and floor maintenance equipment, 
stressing such features as “heavy- 
duty construction, permanently 
sealed and lubricated ball bearings, 
and adaptability to various types of 
maintenance.” The sheet also lists 
specifications and a line of acces- 
sories and attachments. To secure 
more complete details check No. 3942 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3944—Aluminum 
Cups 

Rib-foil aluminum cups in seven 
colors have been introduced to the 
food packaging industry by the Bas- 
ca Manufacturing Co. Sizes avail- 
able are 4-, 8- and 16-oz. cups. Inter- 
mediate sizes will be in production 
soon. Red, gold, green, purple, yel- 
low, blue and silver colored cups are 
available. The cups can be sealed and 
are designed to be re-used by the 
housewife. More complete informa- 
tion and samples of the cups can be 
obtained by checking No. 3944 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3919—Sterile 
Conditioning System 


A new piece of equipment designed 
for the food industry has been an- 
nounced by the D. William Fuller Co. 
It is called by the trade name, the 
Fuller Ultra-Violet sterile condition- 
ing system for liquid sugar tanks. The 
company’s literature states: “When 
mounted on top of the tank, this unit 
will circulate filtered and sterile air 
inside the tank proper thereby elimi- 
nating possible yeast end mold 
growth from the top and sides of the 
tank. Condensation will reduce the 
brix of a solution of sugars thus 
bringing these sugars to a low density 
and making it a perfect media for the 
development of yeast and/or mold. 
The sterile conditioning system will 
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keep the inside of the tank below the 
dew point, thus preventing condensate 
dropules from diluting the surface of 
the material contained inside a tank.” 
Secure available literature by check- 
ing No. 3949 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to this publication. 


No. 3936—Mold 
Inhibitor 


Conclusions of research on the 
mold inhibitor, product, trade-named 
“Sporban”, are available from Food 
Industries Co., Inc. Company of- 
ficials state that findings published 
in the Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Assn. show that the 
product rates high as a chemical 
preservative against molds and yeast 
when used in fruit cakes, pastries, 
pies, icings and other baked goods. 
To secure more complete information 
check No. 3936 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 
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For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
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CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
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Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 
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No. 39140—Self- 
Adhesive Labels 


A new series of 10 stock-size self- 
adhesive labels has been designed 
for the food industry by the Avery 
Adhesive Label’ Corp. Dispensed 
automatically or manually in roll 
tape form, the labels are being used 
to carry brand names, price data, 
trademarks, instructions, guarantees, 
special promotional material and to 
cover up obsolete information. Ap- 
plied without moistening, they are 
claimed to reduce preprinted pack- 
aging material inventories as well as 
increasing sales for packers and pro- 
cessors. The labels may also be print- 
ed or designed to customer specifica- 
tions. Secure more complete details 
by checking No. 3940 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this publication. 


No. 5527—Vaeuum 
Cleaner 


Now available from the Burrows 
Equipment Co. is a new model vac- 
uum cleaner, approved by Under- 
writers Laboratories for class I, group 
D, and class II, group G. The cleaner 
is equipped with a % h.p. motor, has 
a tank capacity of 16 gal., is avail- 
able with attachments and is said 
to handle any cleaning job. For fur- 
ther details check No. 5527 on the 
coupon and mail it to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 3926—Dough 
Sheet Control 


New developments in measuring 
and controlling the thickness of 
dough sheet for crackers and cookies, 
fig newtons, candy and doughnuts, 
ete., are announced by Industrial 
Gauges. The measuring product, 
trade-named XactRay Gauge, is a 
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QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 
Call... Write... or Wire to: 


, The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa e St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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non-contact type employing an X-ray 
beam whose energy is transmitted 
through the material being measured. 
The energy in turn is converted into 
electrical impluses which actuate 
electronic controls. Variations from 
a predetermined standard weight, 
density or thickness can be held to 
plus or minus 1%, it is claimed. 
Check No. 3926 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure more complete de- 


tails. 
No. 5508—Embezzle- 
ment Controls 


Practical methods of combatting 
embezzlements of money, merchan- 
dise and other materials are described 
in a 32-page booklet, ‘Embezzlement 
Controls for Business Enterprises,” 
by Lester A. Pratt, C.P.A., well 
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WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
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known authority on fraud prevention. 
The booklet is a publication of the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. It contains a 
check list for determining the ade- 
quacy of a firm’s embezzlement con- 
trols. Available without charge, the 
booklet will be sent if you will check 
No. 5508 on the coupon and mail it 
to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3899—Butter-like flavored sea- 
soning, Dell Food Specialties Co. 

No. 3901—Catalog describing the 
line of bakery freezers made by the 
C. V. Hill & Co. 

No. 3902—Wedding cake orna- 
ments, Leon D. Bush Co. 

No. 39038—Refrigerated display 
case, C. Schmidt Co. 

No. 3904—Roll waxed wrapping 
paper for bread, Rap-in-Wax Paper 
Co. 

No. 3906—American Molasses Co. 





NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





has developed a 100-page booklet de- 
voted to molasses in baked foods. 

No. 3905—Flavor catalog by the 
Syntomatic Corp. 

No. 3907—Plastic basket for pack- 
aging baked foods, Gilbert Plastics, 
Inc. 

No. 3909—Wire stitcher, Ordnance 
Gauge Co. 

No. 3910—Dry sweet whey, 
solidated Products Co. 

No. 3911—Baking pan _ catalog, 
Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3912—Aluminum foil pan press, 
Basca Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3918—Mold and yeast growth 
inhibitor, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 3914—Batter depositing ma- 
chine, Filler Machine Co. 

No. 3915—Pan greaser, Mallet & 
Co. ; 

No. 3917—Aluminum foil pan and 
container price list, Chicago Metallic 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3916—Revolving tray ovens, 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. 

No. 3918—Display fixtures, Maine 
Manufacturing Co. 

No.. 3919—Aluminum food contain- 
ers, Foil Kraft Division, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 

No. 3920—Dry sweet whey charac- 
teristics, Consolidate Products Co. 

No. 3921—Bakery equipment bro- 
chure, Petersen Oven Co. 

No. 3922—Combination freezer-re- 
frigerator, Victory Metal Manufac- 
turing Corp. 

No. 3928—Line of kettles, Hamil- 
ton Copper & Brass Works. 

No. 3924—Bakery “filler” fixtures, 
Maine Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3925—Aluminum bun _ pans, 
Harlow C. Stahl Co. 

No. 3927—New package for sweet 
dough base, Caravan Products Co., 
Inc. 

No. 3928—Line of fillings 
meringues, Max Ams Co. 

No. 3929—Flavoring products cat- 
alog, Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 3930—Doughnut maker, Gold- 
en Joy Corp. 

No. 3981—Pressure sensitive tape, 
Connecticut Hard Rubber Co. 


Con- 


and 
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No. 3982—Almond and lemon flay. 
ors for baked foods, S. Gumpert Co, 
Inc. 

No. 39383—Bakery display fixture 
catalog, Maine Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3934—Gravity wheel storage 
rack, M-H Standard Corp. 

No. 3935—Moulder-panner, Read 
Standard Corp., Bakery-Chemical Di- 
vision. 

No. 3937—Display pans, Molded 
Fiber Glass Tray Co. 

No. 3938—Oven bulletin, Petersen 
Oven Co. 

No. 3939—Roll slicer, Alto Corp. 

No. 3941—Icing and filling deposi- 
tor, Mallet & Co., Ince. 

No. 3945—White milo starches for 
fruit pie fillings, Corn Products Sales 
Co. 

No. 5519—I nsecticide for use 
around foodstuffs, J. I. Holcomb 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPENS SALES OFFICE 
NEW YORK—Frank L. Diaz, Jr,, 
New York sales representative, has 
opened an office at 509 Fifth Ave. to 
service the bakery and allied lines, 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














“kocye " “BLODGETT’S” RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 120 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 4 
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STUDENT CITED — Paul Grimmig, 
Florida State University baking 
school student, was recently given the 
Reserve Officer Training Corps avia- 
tion award for exceptional aptitude. 
The award was pinned on Mr. Grim- 
mig by his wife. He is the son of the 
late William Grimmig, who managed 
Federal Bake Shops, Inc., in Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. He is also a nephew of 
Paul Grimmig, owner of Jacque’s 
Pastry Shop, Miami Beach. 








AIB Speaker Discusses 
Color in Bakery Foods 


CHICAGO—Color in bakery foods 
was the subject of a recent address 
by Dr. William B. Bradley, scientific 
director of the American Institute 
of Baking, at the Perkin Centennial 
meeting in New York. 


The Perkin medal, highest honor 
in American industrial chemistry, 
has been awarded annually since 
1906 for outstanding achievement in 
applied chemistry. It commemorates 
the discovery of the first synthetic 
dye by Sir William Henry Perkin in 
1856. 

The 1956 Medal was awarded to 
Dr. Edgar C. Britton, director, the 
Edgar C. Britton Research Labora- 
tory, Dow Chemical Co. A previous 
recipient of the medal was Dr. R. R. 
Williams for his synthesis of thia- 
mine, an event being celebrated this 
year on its 20th anniversary. 

All of the addresses during the 
six-day meeting dealt with color, its 
history, psychology and application 
to materials ranging from, photo- 
graphic film to food. Dr. Bradley’s 
talk covered the influence of color on 
the acceptability of baked foods, 
color as an indication of flavor and 
proper processing, and artificial col- 
oring used to enhance the appearance 
of certain products. 





GARLA ND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 

















BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 

CLEVELAND, OHIO — Robert J. 
Laws has been named assistant chief 
engineer of the Baker-Raulang Co., 
Cleveland, manufacturer of mater- 
ials handling trucks. Mr. Laws came 
to Baker-Raulang after 15 years ac- 
tive duty with the U.S. Marine Corps. 
Ralph C. Reinhart has been named 
director of manufacturing by Baker- 
Raulang. Mr. Reinhart comes from 
25 years at Otis Elevator Co., where 
he was director of operations re- 
search. Recently, he has been work- 
ing with Baker-Raulang on realign- 


ment of manufacturing facilities to 
achieve greater capacity. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Hathaway to Move 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. — Hathaway 
Bakeries, Inc., will move its general 
office headquarters to Syracuse, N.Y. 
in the near future, reports S. Carl 
Crosby, president. 

The change will result in moving 
about 25 employes and their families 
to Syracuse. Hathaway headquarters 
building in the Brighton area of 
Greater Boston has been sold. 
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Pennington Units Sold 


To Interstate Bakeries 


FRANKFORT, KY. — Pennington 
Bros. bakeries at Frankfort, Ky., and 
Norwood, Ohio, have been purchased 
by a Kansas City firm, Interstate 
Bakeries. Pennington Bros.: will halt 
bread production, but will continue 
as a distributor for the Schultz Bak- 
ery of Cincinnati. 

Pennington Bros. was in business 
in Frankfort since 1937. It will retain 
production facilities at Washington 
Courthouse, Ohio. 
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Unitormity 


the priceless a in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake itelels 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


——- 


WALL~ ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS + 














PROFIT PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 32) 





them by scanning down the profit 
and loss statement as an outline: 


Profit and Loss Statement 


GE 2crcencwannes Meakekeaues 
Compt whee aes. oi cece ccs 
Gross profits ..... cate daated 
MEE osdencdn © soncereese 
PRMD scddocns, Bececneocas 


It starts with sales. Next is the 
cost of goods sold, which is sub- 
tracted to show gross profit. Next 
come the expenses, which are sub- 
tracted to show net profit. Of course, 
the expenses would be itemized — 
and they would include the boss’ 
salary even if the business is not 
incorporated. 

It would be desirable to have—as 
many of you do—a breakdown of 
sales and gross profit either here or 
in a separate exhibit, showing sepa- 
rately the sales and gross profit by 
principal merchandise lines. 

Let’s suppose, for purposes of this 
discussion, that your net profit is not 
too good. So you want to do some- 
thing about it It is easy to see, as 
we look at this statement, that if 
you can put more sales through your 
business this year—without hurting 
any of the other profit factors—you 
will have more net profit at the foot 
of your next annual statement. 

So, a better job of good selling 
may well be a way to better profit 
for you. 

Did you ever stop to think that— 
aside from legal restrictions—you can 
put any price you choose on a piece 
of merchandise, but if it isn’t the 
right price, you lose? 

You can set a higher and higher 
price and, if you do, you'll make 
more—every time you sell one. But 
the higher you put the price the less 
you will sell. And it’s possible to 
put the price so high that sales will 
dry up altogether and then, cer- 
tainly, you don’t make any profit. 

You can put a lower and lower 
price on a piece of merchandise and, 
if you do, you'll probably sell more. 
But sooner or later the point will 
be reached where the gross profit 
from those sales won’t cover the 
expenses, and net profit will disap- 
pear that way, too. 

Somewhere between those two ex- 
tremes, of pricing too high and pric- 
ing too low, is the right price for 
that piece of merchandise. 

What is the right price? I suggest 
that—for a highly competitive busi- 
ness such as ours—it is the price 
at which goods will move—in the 
most profitable volume. 

The goods must move. But they 
must move in profitable volume. 

That’s a pretty good definition of 
sound pricing, but I’m afraid you'll 
say it’s a bit theoretical. And it is. 
For I’ve never read or talked to 
anyone who could give a simple for- 
mula for carrying it out. And pricing 
remains the one function of retailing 
that requires most experience and 
discretion on the part of manage- 
ment to do a good job. 


Main Factors 


So I can’t tell you how to find 
the right price for everything you 
sell. But I can suggest some of the 
principal things you need to think 
about—some of the most important. 

The first consideration is the cost 
of the goods themselves—laid down 
in your store. Not the f.o.b. cost at 
some distant point. You start with 
that, of course. 
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The second is the cost of storing, 
selling and handling the goods—all 
the costs of handling them. Obviously 
you can’t overlook that if you want 
to make a profit on this particular 
item. 

The third is competitive prices. 
This applies, of course, especially to 
unbranded merchandise and goods of 
the same kind and quality as goods 
sold by your competitors. Your prices 
must look right to your customers, 
And they judge partly by prices they 
see in other stores. Note I’m not 
saying you always need to meet com- 
petitive prices. I’m saying you need ° 
to take account of them. 

The fourth consideration is the de- 
sirability of the goods to the cus- 
tomer—their value to him. And it 
goes without saying, that you’ve got 
to show him the value is there. And 
you’ve got to show him how to get it 
out of your product by proper man- 
agement. 

The fifth consideration is turnover, 
Generally the fast-turning items can 
be sold at a lower margin than slow- 
turning items. The slow-turning items 
call for and get a higher margin. You 
have to make more when you sell a 
slow-turning item; you sell them so 
seldom, What is the usual turnover 
for lines of merchandise is a factor 
in setting price margins all through 
the business world. 

The sixth is the extent to which 
the goods help sell others. This ap- 
plies, of course, to lines or items 
where a competitive situation may 
cause a price that scarcely covers 
the cost of handling. You may con- 
tinue to handle such items—and price 
them that way—because it helps sell 
other merchandise. But needless to 
say, you’ve got to know the facts 
about your business and you can’t 

(Continued on page 42) 





World's Best & Hardest Rolls 





hen ese 


Manufactured by E. R. & F. Turner 
World's Largest Roll Makers 


FLOUR ROLLS—FEED ROLLS—FLAKING 
ROLLS—SOYA ROLLS—RICE ROLLS 


If it's rolls, we have them! For any size 
mill. Diameter sizes 7", 8", 9", 10", 12", 
15", 18" and 20". Lengths 12 to 42 
inches. Most sizes delivered from stock— 
blanks or journaled and corrugated. 


Special Quantity Prices 
Rite to Ross for Rolls 


Exclusive U. S. Agents for 
TURNER ROLL CHILLS 
Manufacturers of 
ROSS ROLLERATORS and 
HEAVY DUTY FLAKING MILLS 
Sub Agents: Minneapolis - Kansas City 
Salt Lake - Knoxville - Cedar Rapids 
Write, Wire or Call 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, inc. 
12N4. 28th Oklahoma City 5,0 


“*KUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘“‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 



















High Protein Flour 


GREE 1 Tem otk 
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Perhaps not really a jewel—bdfpe 

any rate, it’s a tiny precision-made 
bearing for a fine watchi4 

Skillful use of many such} 

daily routine in watchmaking. But in 
baking, where volume is a great factor, 
the importance of materialgavhich are 
used in small amounts is often under- 
estimated. : 

For example, take IMPROVED PANIP! 
Truly, here is a jewel! A few ounces will 
enhance the quality of over 150 loaves of 
bread, giving you Brighter and Whiter Crumb 
Color, Pleasing Aroma and Taste, 
Improved Crumb Structure, Better Handling 
Doughs, Longer Shelf Life, and 

Increased Yield. ; 

Every ounce of such a product should 

be uniform and stable. When you 

use IMPROVED PANIPLUS you 

can be sure! 








COMPANY 


7TSa2 BQoerd eof trees 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Toronto Office: 73 Simcoe St. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 22 











1. False. If both doughs are prop- 
erly fermented, it will be found that 
the sponge doughs will produce bread 
having somewhat larger volume. 

2. True. Sponge doughs are used 
to make soda crackers. These sponges 
are allowed to ferment for about 18 
hours at 80° F. The doughs are 
fermented about 4 or 5 hours more. 
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3. True. Many tests have been 
conducted which demonstrate that 
the temperatures of the doughs in 
the baking process are sufficiently 
high to kill practically any mold 
spores which may be present in the 
dough. In other words, baked prod- 
ucts are sterile as far as mold is 
concerned when removed from the 
oven. 

4. False. Peanut butter contains 
from 45 to 60% peanut oil. 

5. True. In the case of straight 
doughs, it has been found that in 
some instances when 5% solids were 
added, the fermentation tolerance was 
increased approximately 45 min. In 


sponge doughs it was still more 
pronounced. 

6. False. In the final analysis, the 
quality of the protein is of greater 
importance than the quantity. 

7. False. The oven temperature 
should be raised. Baking the pies at a 
higher temperature will cause the 
crusts to be baked before the filling 
starts to boil to any extent. 

8. True. About 4 oz. of citric acid 
is used for 150 Ib. of cream filling. 

9. False. A high percentage of 
diastatic malt will cause the dough to 
become sticky and soft. It will be 
hard to handle in the machines and 
greater amounts of dusting flour will 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


SEVENTY-NINE YEARS 
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FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


WHEN we compute the cost of HUNTER FLOURS, 
the first figure that goes down on paper is 2.3 
bus. of the finest wheat obtainable in America's 
finest wheat district right here in our home area 


in “our own backyard." 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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be required, resulting in a dark, 
coarse loaf. 

10. True. Glycerine is used as a 
moisture retainer. The addition of 
from 2 to 5% of glycerine, based on 
the weight of the sugar, maz be used 
with good results. It is the general 
opinion that when more than 5% is 
used, the volume of the cakes will 
be somewhat reduced. The cost of 
glycerine is also quite high. 

11. False. A shorter, more tender 
product will be produced. If only 
bread flour is used, the products 
would be somewhat tougher due to 
the larger amount and the character 
of the protein which it contains. 
Usually about 25 to 35% of the total 
flour used will be soft wheat flour. 

12. False. The salt content should 
be based on the total weight of the 
formula. Usually it is figured that one 
ounce of salt should be used for each 
10 lb. of batter or dough. 

13. True. Mixing on high speed is 
very apt to over develop the dough, 
making it sticky and producing a loaf 
having small volume. 

14. True. By using soda bicar- 
bonate, the pH of the cakes will be 
on the alkaline side. A better crumb 
color will be produced. When baking 
powder is used in molasses cakes, the 
finished cakes will be on the acid 
side resulting in the crumb having a 
disagreeable grayish cast to it. 

15. False. When beating cream at 
high speed there is a great deal of 
danger to overbeat it and turn it into 
butter. Therefore, slow or medium 
speed is recommended. 

16. False. They are apt to pop up 
in the center when placed too close 
together on the pans. The popping up 
may also be due to rolling the dough 
to tightly. 

17. True. A tight cover should be 
placed on the container and in a few 
days the sugar will soften and be 
ready for use. 

18. True. The use of buttermilk in 
bread as a “rope” preventive is recog- 
nized. It is recommended that pow- 
dered buttermilk be used which has 
a standard acidity. When replacing 
sweet milk with buttermilk, some 
slight adjustment in fermentation 
may have to be made. 

19. False. Many bakers are under 
the impression that a quart measure 
holds two lb. A quart of eggs will 
weigh about 2 Ib. 2 oz.- 

20. True. Salt strengthens the 
gluten in the sponge, thereby helping 
its gas-retaining property. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HOLIDAY PACKAGING TIPS 

The October issue of Westco Bak- 
ery Business Letter, illustrated with 
pictures of how to “dress up” holi- 
day packaging with simple, inexpen- 
sive materials is available to any re- 
tail baker. It can be obtained free by 
writing to Westco Products, 1654 
Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 21, 
Cal. 








‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 











SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 








AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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Langendorf 
Sales Reach Peak, 
Profit Off Slightly 


SAN FRANCISCO—Net sales for 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., 
reached a record high for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, but net profit 
was lower for 52 weeks than for the 
prior 53-week period. Stanley S. 
Langendorf, president of the com- 
pany, said in his annual report to 
stockholders that the decline was due 
to higher costs without compensating 
adjustment of selling prices. 

“Based upon the first quarter re- 
sults, the current year promises to 
be the most successful in the com- 
pany’s history both as to sales vol- 
ume and earnings. The first quarter 
of the new fiscal year will show an 
increase in earnings of more than 
60% over the corresponding quarter 
of the preceding year,” Mr. Langen- 
dorf said. 

Results of the company’s operations 
for the year and a comparison with 
the preceding year are summarized 
as follows: 


c——- Year ended—— 
June 30, 1956 


July 2, 1955 

(52 wks.) (53 wks.) 

Net sales ........ $62,082,869 $56,369,557 
Income before 

federal taxes ... 2,416,792 2,747,366 

Net income ......- 1,128,792 1,302,366 


Net income was equal to $11.45 per 
share on the outstanding preferred 
stock, or 6.36 times annual dividend 
requirements of $1.80 per share. After 
preferred dividends, earnings on the 
284,700 shares of common stock out- 
standing at year-end were equivalent 
to $3.34 per share. This compared 
with $3.97 per share on 283,200 shares 
of common outstanding a year ago. 
An additional 1,500 shares of common 
were issued during the year to execu- 
tives and key personnel under. the 
long-term purchase plan. 

Regular dividends on the common 
stock were increased in the last quar- 
ter to 50 cents per share, placing the 
stock on a $2 annual dividend basis. 
This increase in dividend rate was in 
recognition of improved earnings in 
the fourth quarter and the outlook 
for substantially improved earnings 
in the year ahead, the president 
stated. Dividends declared on the 
preferred stock aggregated $177,480 
and on the common stock $526,650, a 
total of $704,130, or 62% of net earn- 
ings. 

Since the fiscal year-end the com- 
pany acquired the Jordan Baking Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., to fill the production 
gap heretofore existing between the 
company’s plants at Seattle, Wash., 
and Portland, Ore. The firm also ac- 
quired the Cities French Bakeries, 
Berkeley, Cal., to supplement opera- 
tions in the San Francisco Bay area. 
All of the outstanding capital stock 
of both companies was purchased for 
$344,500 in cash and 7,693 shares of 
common stock. No public financing 
was required. 

In the interest of effecting greater 
efficiency and more economical opera- 
tions cake production of the San 
Francisco cake plant was consolidated 
with production at the Oakland cake 
plant last spring, Mr. Langendorf ex- 
plained. Subsequently, two plants in 
San Francisco producing rolls and 
coffee cake products were consoli- 
dated in the vacated San Francisco 
cake plant. The closing down of two 
Plants occupying leased premises, the 
transfer of production and the merg- 
ing of the cake operations resulted in 
substantial economies, the benefits of 
which will be derived largely in the 


current and future fiscal years, he 
Stated. 
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Crnsts & Crumbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








The Archdeacon’s 
Breakfast 


While it is both enlightening and 
encouraging to be reminded, as we 
are by current bread advertising cam- 
paigns, of the undoubted merits of 
this indispensable food, we have to 
turn to Trollope and the quiet old 
town of Barchester to learn what 
bread can really do for a man. 

Dr. Grantly, the wily archdeacon 
of that place, who was also Rector of 
Plumstead Episcopi, was wont, after 
saying morning prayers to his num- 
erous progeny and faithful staff, to 
sit down to breakfast at a table 
where, besides ‘“‘tea of the very best, 
coffee the very blackest, and cream 
the very thickest, there was dry 
toast and buttered toast, muffins and 
crumpets; hot bread and cold bread, 
white bread and brown bread, home- 
made bread and bakers’ bread, wheat- 
en bread and oaten bread, and if 
there be other breads than these, 
they were there... ” 

Having partaken of this breakfast, 
Dr. Grantly retired to his study, stood 
with his back to the fire-place and 
yawned comfortably (as well he 
might). 

He then opened the folder in which 
he wrote his sermons, and after toy- 
ing for a few moments with ink, pen 
and blotter, “he walked across the 
room and locked the door, and then 
threw himself into his easy chair, 
took from a secret drawer beneath 
his table a volume of Rabelais, and 
began to amuse himself with the 
witty mischief of Panurge; and so 


passed the archdeacon‘s morning on 
that day.” 

There may be a moral to that 
story; whether it is good or bad I 
should hesitate to guess. Certainly it 
would seem that the miller (and sure- 
ly there must have been one on the 
stream ere it wound its way in front 
of the Warden’s garden and out of 
the town), would not have found it 
necessary to contribute to an advert- 
ising campaign, with a few men like 
the archdeacon in the locality. 

Perhaps the lesson for us is that 
passages from Rabelais might with 
advantage be printed on the back of 
our invoices or given to the bakers 
to distribute to their customers. 

Trollope reflected the times he lived 
in as faithfully as any man. If with 
slight exaggeration, he depicts a 
breakfast table of the middle class 
as more than liberally supplied with 
bread, then we can assume it was 
nothing unusual. 

The bread mentioned would be 
made from stone ground flour and, 
being in a country district, probably 
wholly from home grown wheat. It 
would be baked in a wood fired oven, 
having been made with yeast from 
the local brewery and perhaps a little 
lard. 

How good such bread must have 
been! It did not need advertising, it 
had not the advantages of modern 
milling and baking methods. It had 
no improvers to boost it and no labo- 
ratory experts quizzed it at every 
turn. 

But it was there on the archdea- 
con’s breakfast table in large quanti- 
ties and in varying types, as it was 
on the breakfast tables of thousands 
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NEW BAKERY ADVISORS—tThe Associated Retail Bakers of America has 
changed the personnel of its Allied Advisory Committee, and some of the 
new, key people are pictured here. They are, seated, from the left, W. P. 
Martin, Wesson Oil and Snowdrift Sales, chairman; Frank Morris, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., membership; standing, from the left, Jerry Montgomery, 
Columbus Show Case Co., research and merchandising; Harry Green, Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc., research and merchandising, and Frank Fay, Champion 
Machinery Co., conventions. Not pictured is George Seidel, Seidel & Son. 
One of the group’s biggest jobs will be promotion of National Retail Bakers 


Week next April 29 through May 4. 


throughout the country—their staple 
diet. 

We can only guess at its marvel- 
lous properties when we realize that 
it nerved the stalwart cleric to turn 
from preparing his sermon and to 
bury himself in Rabelais. O noble 
bread!—J.M., reprinted from Milling 
of Liverpool. 

e@e°@e 


Are You an Inventor? 


On the assumption that far too 
many patented inventions are dying 
on the vine for lack of production 
facilities, finances, marketing know- 
how or other reasons, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has undertaken the monthly 
publication of a “Products List Circu- 
lar.” It is sent without charge to over 
7,000 manufacturers in the U.S. All 
items published therein must be 
either patent applied for, or patented. 

If you are interested in having your 
inventions listed in this ‘Products 
List Circular,” you may do so by 
contacting: Small Business Adminis- 
tration, 301 Metropolitan Building, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn., telephone Fed- 
eral 2-3244, Extension 226. In order 
to have your product listed, you 
should furnish the Small Business Ad- 
ministration with: 

1. Patent number or patent applica- 
tion serial number. 

2. Brief abstract of invention. 
(What does it do? How does it work? 
Of what is it made?) 

3. Terms under which the inven- 
tion may be acquired (outright sale, 
royalty basis, license, etc.). 

4. Name and address of owner. 

5. Covering letter authorizing the 
publication of the abstract in the 
circular. 

The Small Business Administration 
makes no charge for this service. If 
you are interested in receiving ‘‘Prod- 
ucts List Circular” monthly, contact 
Small Business Administration at ad- 
dress above and ask that your name 
be added to their mailing list. 


e@ee 
Whereas fifty years ago the house- 
wife selected from only a few hun- 
dred items, today she has a choice of 
an average of 5,000 items, which are 
processed, packed and marketed by 
approximately 20,000 food processors 
and manufacturers. 
e@e°@ 
PETITION 
O, scientist, at your retorts, 
Say they’re wrong, those new reports 
That some day men will have to eat 
Their bread and butter, spuds and 
meat 
All predigested in a pill! 
Please use your time, your brains, 
your skill 
On something worthier. Just think 
When lads come hungry from the 
rink 
And want a sandwich, what they’ll 
miss 
If Mom says, “Here, then. Swallow 
this.” 


—Eloise Wade Hackett. 
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MOTHER HUBBARD 


The leader in Hubbard’s 
line of fine spring- 
wheat flours 





SINCE 1879 


LLING COMPANY. 








Home of 


DAKOTA 
MAID 





High Protein 
Spring Wheat Flours 


Our location in the heart of 
the wheat country assures 
you of a 100% Northern 
Hard Spring Wheat Flour. 





RTH 1 ILL & ELEVATOR 
GRAND ronss. HD. sewonaies PHONE: 4-5541 


P. R. Fossen, General Mgr. 
L. M. Dorr, Sales Mgr. 











most modern flour mill 

‘San ee the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO..,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers : 
OLIFF H.MORRIS & CO KEasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York CITY 








PROFIT PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 38) 





put very much merchandise through 
your business that doesn’t pay its 
own way—or you'll come out with a 
loss instead of a profit at the end of 
the year. 

And the last consideration is the 
net profit expected. 

“Count that day lost 

Whose low descending sun 

Finds profit shot to hell 

And business done for fun.” 

Now how many of these things 
can you know and measure exactly? 
Only one of them. The cost of the 
goods themselves. You know that ex- 
actly. 

You don’t know the -cost of stor- 
ing, selling and handling the goods. 
But we ought—from time to time— 
to make separate studies by lines 
and by items to see if we are ade- 
quately taking account of the cost 
of handling goods in our pricing. And 
we ought to take account of chang- 
ing trends in these costs—even when 
we don’t know it by individual lines 
and items. 

Competition is good for us. It is 
part of our American way of life 
and the profit system. It keeps us 
on our toes, weeds out the inefficient 
and provides a constant pressure on 
every businessman to be more effi- 
cient in controlling expense and the 
other factors that permit him to get 
his goods into the hands of the cus- 
tomer at the lowest possible price 
and still make a profit for the op- 
erator. 

So setting prices soundly can nev- 
er be the result of simply adding 
together figures in a purely mathe- 
matical calculation. We’ve got to 
take account of these other things. 
And it takes a great deal of discre- 
tion on the part of management to 
do the job well. 

It takes constant watchfulness of 
trends that can only come with good 
business records and with financial 
statements made—not just annually 
as many make them—but at least 
quarterly or even monthly. And it 
takes courage sometimes to be the 
leader in adjusting price margins 
when costs rise and competition may 
not have realized it, or not yet re- 
alized the effect of increased costs— 
simply because of inadequate records 
or statements made only once a year. 

Well, sound pricing—a thing that 
requires a great deal of watchful- 
ness and discretion and sometimes 
courage—is certainly an important 
factor in making a good profit. 

Control of Expenses 

Now, looking again at the profit 
and loss statement, it is easy to see 
that we may have good selling to in- 
sure a good sales figure; we may 
have sound pricing so those sales 
will result in a good gross profit; 
but if we don’t control our expenses, 
we still won’t have a satisfactory net 
profit at the foot of the statement. 
So expense control is a necessary 
and important part of making a 
profit. 

What is our biggest expense item? 
Manpower. Are we using manpower 
effectively? Are our girls trained to 
sell—trained to be courteous and 
attract customers, or, are they 
grouches who drive people away? 

And so it is up and down the list 
of our expenses. We need to examine 
all—and ask ourselves, “Am I getting 
my money’s worth from this expendi- 
ture—my money’s worth in profitable 
sales? If not, how can I manage this 
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force I am buying more effectively to 
produce more sales?” 

So, a better job of selling, of pric. 
ing, of controlling expense—any or 
all of these—may provide ways to 
better profit in your business. this 
year. 





——— 
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= “wey 
‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 





MILLING CO. 
D vat 


selicth, Misrsre 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 
Frank Jaecer Miu.ine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 


— 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 

LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Ind: — 
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SLOGAN SPECIAL 


AMGULGY Ut z o 
, 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 








“Golden Loaf” tss00 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas Ci 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, 


Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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ABA RETAIL BRANCH SESSION 


(Continued from page 17) 








Waychoff, Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, stated they were produced 
with all natural ingredients without 
the use of softeners or extenders. He 
felt that as good a dough can be 
made with the single phase mixing 
as can be produced with multi-stage 
mixing and that better keeping pro- 
perties will result if mixing is con- 
tinued with the richer dough until 
some dough development is obtained. 
The cost of the leaner dough was 
11¢ Ib. as compared to 12%¢ for the 
dough containing more shortening. 
The speaker emphasized that “it 
costs but very little more to make a 
top-notch dough.” 

B. R. Kramer, who assisted Mr. 
Waychoff in the presentation, de- 
clared that these doughs would lend 
themselves very well to freezing and 
retarding. In merchandising the cof- 
fee cake items, he was of the opinion 
that it would not be out of line to 
sell them at the rate of 4¢ oz., plus 
the cost of the package. Fried items, 
he said, are products seldom made 
by consumers because they don’t 
want to smoke up the kitchen; he 
cautioned that they are only as good 
as the care that is taken in frying 
and finishing them. The items dis- 
played were fried in the customary 
manner, split and the filling added. 
Corn syrup was added to enhance 
the shine of the fruit used in the 
topping and fillings. 

Selling Mistakes a Fault 

“One of the retailer’s biggest faults 
is selling his mistakes,” according to 
Walter Schuchardt, Lake Forest 
Pastry Shop, St. Louis, president of 


the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. If the product isn’t right, 
don’t sell it, was his advice. Mr. 
Schuchardt stated that people are 
buying better things today than ever 
before and bakers who are passing 
out of the picture are those who are 
attempting to sell the same type of 
products as they did a decade ago. 
He invited all retailers to attend the 
ARBA convention in New Orleans 
next March to learn how they can 
best tie-in with National Retail Bak- 
ers Week to be held April 29-May 
4, 1957. 

The closing speaker, Barney 
Schmitzer, ARBA display and mer- 
chandising advisor, said that a num- 
ber of items have been selected to 
be featured during the week and will 
be made at the New Orleans meeting. 
Those attending will have an oppor- 
tunity to sample them. The items to 
be featured are ribbon chiffon cake, 
honey nut coffee cake, assorted din- 
ner rolls, oven fresh muffins, variety 
breads, fresh baked pies, assorted 
cookies and breakfast rolls. 

It was suggested that bakers hold 
open house and show their customers 
how these items are made; they will 
be featured over the radio and TV 
during National Retail Bakers Week. 
A series of streamers were displayed 
showing how the retailer may tie-in 
and a free brochure will be mailed 
to every retailer in the country giv- 
ing detailed information on partici- 
pation in the event, he said. 

L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Inc., 
Muskegon, Mich., was elected chair- 
man of the retail branch for the 1957 
convention. 





perior quality. 








high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 


m TRISCO flour—for bakers who 


want a mellow-type flour of su- 


TRI-STATE MILLING C0. nevis cis, s. os. 











HESE MONTANA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
give unusual absorp- 
tion and outstanding 








flavor characteristics 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 









This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 











You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 












4 Centenmal MILLS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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GLIDDEN’S GLEAMING RESEARCH CENTER—The new, spotless labora- 
tory shown here has just been opened by the Durkee Famous Foods Division 
of the Glidden Co. in Chicago. The lower photo is the coating section where 
tests are conducted on coatings and whippings for cracker bakers and con- 
fectioners. There is a complete pilot plant for the production of coatings. 
The upper photo shows the basic research section for investigation of the 
chemistry of fats, oils and related products. 


Glidden Co. Opens New Food 


Research Center in Chicago 


CHICAGO — Glidden Co. officials, 
headed by Dwight P. Joyce, chairman 
and president, have formally opened a 
large new Chicago laboratory for 
basic foods research and service. 

Known as the Glidden Foods Re- 
search and Service Center, the new 
facility is equipped to conduct ex- 
haustive tests on all kinds of edible 
fats and oils and to carry on basic 
research in these essential foods. The 
new unit is operated by the Durkee 
Famous Foods Division of The Glid- 
den Co. 

The laboratory contains a large 
central demonstration area around 
which are grouped the testing and re- 
search sections and the library. Each 
unit is equipped to perform its own 
research and testing work. 

The sections are: basic research in 
the chemistry of fats and oils and re- 
lated products to find new ways to 
use these foodstuffs and new methods 
of production. 

The customer formula development 
section, which works on recipes and 
formulas for new baked products such 
as cakes, sweet goods and pies. 

The control baking section which 
conducts tests on all lots of Durkee’s 
own shortening as well as on Durkee 
puff pastry, baker’s margarine and 
consumer margarine. 

The frying section makes tests on 
all kinds of foods to determine the 
quality of frying shortenings and com- 
parative frying tests to determine the 
most appropriate types of deep frying 
shortenings and oils from the stand- 
point of flavor, color, crispness and 
appearance. 

The general baking section tests 
shortenings and all ingredients in 
yeast-raised products such as bread 
and sweet rolls, particularly whole- 
sale and retail bakers’ formulas, as 


well as tests on baker’s margarine, 
puff pastry and Danish pastry. 

The frozen desserts and whipped 
toppings section does experimental 
work on formula development for 
customers, as well as experimental 
research and development work on 
margarine and shortening products. 

The coating section conducts tests 
for coating manufacturers and tests 
and develops uses for hard butter. It 
contains a complete pilot plant for 
the production of coatings. In addi- 
tion, it tests and develops shortenings 
and oils for use in candy and cookies. 

The home economics section, which 
develops and evaluates the merits of 
recipes for the homemaker and for 
restaurants, hotels and institutions. 
Cakes, pies, rolls, icings and deep fat 
frying recipes which contain marga- 
rine or shortening are developed and 
tested. 

The central fats and oils research 
unit studies all types of edible fats 
and oils—animal and vegetable— 
available from world sources to deter- 
mine their uses and how to improve 
them. 

In addition to these primary units, 
the new laboratory contains a library 
and a large reception area for meet- 
ings, demonstrations and exhibits. 

The new laboratory was built to 
enable the company to give the best 
possible service to large customers 
and to improve the quality and to 
perfect the use of edible fats and oils 
by the entire food industry. 

The Glidden Foods Research and 
Service Center is staffed by a group 
of trained and experienced research 
men, headed by W. M. Cochran, tech- 
nical and service director. It is head- 
quarters for Norman Bruce, director 
of refinery operations for the Durkee 
Division of Glidden, and George F. 


Atkinson, manager of the Chicago 
refinery. 

Harvey L. Slaughter, vice presi- 
dent of the Glidden Co., is general 
manager of the seven-plant Durkee 
Division. 

Other Glidden officials present at 
the opening included Dr. William von 
Fischer, coordinator of research and 
development; Paul E. Sprague, Glid- 
den vice president in charge of the 
firm’s Southern Chemical division; 
Willard C. Lighter, vice president in 
charge of the Chemurgy division; ex- 
ecutives of the company’s two large 
Chicago paint division operations, and 
officials of the company’s Hammond, 
Ind.; Elmhurst, L. I., Louisville, Ky., 
and Berkeley, Calif., plants. 


Columbia Baking 
36-Week Income 
Increases Sharply 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Columbia 
Baking Co. reports income before 
taxes of $918,204 for 36 weeks Janu- 
ary through Sept. 8, 1956. 

In a third-quarter report to stock- 
holders, Ogden A. Geilfuss, president, 
revealed that this represents a gain 
of 197% when compared with $308,- 
184, company income for the same 
period of 1955. After providing $490,- 
000 for taxes, the net income is 
$428,204. Last year’s net at the end 
of the third quarter was $148,184. 

Sales of the company’s products 
continue to show a Satisfactory in- 
crease, according to Mr. Geilfuss. 

The report which has just been 
mailed to all stockholders of Colum- 
bia Baking Co. further announced 
that to allow for expansion of the 
Atlanta plant, general offices of the 
company will be moved to the Peach- 
tree-Baker Bldg. 
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R. E. McCormick 
To Head Research 


For Bay State 


WINONA, MINN.—R. E. McCor- 
mick, Winona, has been named di- 
rector of laboratories for the Bay 
State Milling Co. Mr. McCormick 
was graduated from the Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas, with a 
B.Se. degree in flour milling engi- 
neering in 1929. A year later he re- 
ceived his master’s degree in flour 
milling engineering. 

Mr. McCormick was employed by 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
in Minneapolis and Buffalo from 1930 
to 1937, and joined Bay State as 
head chemist in 1937. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists and the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. 

Rudy S. Edel, Winona, has been 
appointed head chemist of the Wi- 
nona laboratory for Bay State. Mr. 
Edel started with Bay State June 
16, 1922, and for several years has 
been assistant chemist. 

R. T. Craig, Leavenworth, Kansas, 
is chief chemist for the Bay State 
laboratory in Leavenworth, having 
joined the organization June 15, 1954. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER 

RICHMOND, VA.—The first anni- 
versary dinner of the Richmond Con- 
ference of Retail Bakers was held 
recently at the Hot Shoppes restaur- 
ant, Richmond. A forum on condi- 
tions in the baking industry and 
election of officers were features of 
the meeting. 
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Business Planning 
Director Appointed 


At Anheuser-Busch 


ST. LOUIS—Fred R. Haviland Jr, 
has been named to the newly cre 
ated post of director of business plan- 
ning of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., re. 
ports August A. Busch, Jr., president. 

Mr. Haviland will conduct special 
projects and studies and will make 
recommendations relative to the com. 
pany’s future planning and growth, 
This includes long term expansion 
and diversification studies, as well as 
long range marketing and sales plan- 
ning. 

Prior to his appointment at An- 
heuser-Busch, Mr. Haviland was as- 
sociated with the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. as director of 
market development. He was also 
chairman of Honeywell’s long range 
planning committee. Prior to that he 
was associated with firms in New 
York and Chicago. 

Mr. Haviland is a graduate of 
Northwestern University and Carle. 
ton College. In 1948 he was awarded 
the American Management Assn. ¢i- 
tation for the outstanding contribu- 
tion to marketing. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


R. Z. Spaulding, Bakery 


Founder, Dies at 92 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. — Renna Z. 
Spaulding, 92, chairman of the board 
of Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., here, died 
Oct. 13. 

The Spaulding company operates 
baking plants in Binghamton, Elmira, 
Oneonta, Middletown, N.Y., and in 
Hazelton, Pa. Mr. Spaulding entered 
the baking business in 1895. 


The business was combined with 
the Russell Bakery Co. and in 1904 
the name was changed to Russell- 
Spaulding Co. It subsequently became 
R. Z. Spaulding Co., Inc., and Spauld- 
ing Bakeries, Inc. 

Over a period of many years Mr. 
Spaulding served as an officer or di- 
rector of numerous community or- 
ganizations. He was the second presi- 
dent of the New York State Bakers 
Assn. and received a 50-year certifi- 
cate from the American Bakers Assn. 
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PROMOTION DISPLAYED — The 
Package Machinery & Materials Ex- 
position held in Cleveland recently 
brought to view some sound ways t0 
promote the use of many products, 
including bread. In this picture the 
buyer of the loaf of bread is givel 
a wrapper with an illustrated recipe 
printed on it. Recipes are ch 

each month. Pictured are Thomas 
Rawlings, field representative of the 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Cou 
cil, and “Mrs. Consumer Packaging.” 
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Bun Filling 
I am very interested in a cheese- 
and-crumb filling for buns. Can you 
help me?—F.B., N.J. 
¥ ¥ 
I am enclosing a formula for a 
cheese-and-crumb filling which you 
may wish to try. 
CHEESE AND CRUMB FILLING 
Mix together: 
5 lb. cottage cheese 
1lb.8 oz. sugar 
3 lb. cake or cookie crumbs (fine) 
1 pt. eggs 
8oz. butter or margarine 
% oz. salt 
12 oz. water (variable) 


Cheese Cake 


I would like the formula for a 
cheese cake baked in a round pan 
12 in. in diameter 2 in. high. Can you 
tell me the correct weight to use, as 
well as the baking time and temper- 
ature ?—-A.D., Mass. 

¥ ¥ 

In the 12 in. x 12 in. round pan I 
would suggest that you scale about 
2 lb. of the cheese mixture. These 
pans should be placed in a bun pan 
filled partially with water, and the 
cakes should be baked at about 325° 
to 335° F. This will take approxi- 
mately 50 or 60 min., or, until the 
top feels firm. 


Corn Bread 


We could use a formula for mak- 
ing Corn Lightbread. People here 
have been buying this bread in Jack- 
son, Tenn. Now our little shop is 
open and we would like to fulfill 
their requests.—L.S., Tenn. 

¥ ¥ 

Here are two recipes which you 

might like to try. 


CORN BREAD 
Sift together: 
3 lb. flour 
50z. baking powder 
1 oz. salt 
1lb. 4 oz. sugar 
Add: 
5 lb. corn meal 
Then mix together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
6 lb. 8 oz. milk 
Add this to the above mixture. 
Then mix in: 
2lb.4 oz. melted shortening 
Bake in greased shallow pans at 
about 410° F. This mixture may be 
baked in greased muffin pans if de- 
sired. Some bakers bake this product 
in small loaf cake pans. 


OLD FASHIONED 

SOUTHERN CORNBREAD 
10 lb. white corn meal 

10 1b. hot water 

6 lb. cold water 

6 lb. 10 oz. shortening 

1 pt. eggs 

1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
2% oz. salt 

50z. baking powder 


Method 


Put the cornmeal into the mixer, 
begin mixing, then pour in the hot 
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water and shortening and mix until 
smooth. The purpose of putting in 
the hot water is to cause the meal 
to swell to a greater degree. This 
makes the cornbread taste better and 
also helps it keep longer. After the 
mass has cooled, add the milk, cold 
water, salt, eggs and baking powder 
and mix to a medium soft batter. It 
may be baked either in sheets and 
later cut into squares or in greased 
and well-heated muffin pans. When 
made in the small units the bread 
is more moist in the center and more 
attractive to the palate. At times 
this product is baked in small loaf 
cake pans. 


Cream Puffs 


I am having trouble with cream 
puff shells baking wild. They break 
into many shapes and open large 
cracks. I have used up to 2 Ib. 8 oz. 
eggs, and once tried baking powder, 
but without luck. Also, will you send 
me a good twisted cruller formula, 
preferably made up on a bench for 
rapid production?—J. R., N.Y. 

¥ ¥ 

I have your letter telling about 
the difficulty you are having with 
cream puff shells. 

In checking your formula I find 
it is of the type used in a good many 
bakeries. However, the ammonia 
content is quite low, I would sug- 
gest increasing this ingredient to 
at least 4% oz., and up as high as 
% oz. The large cracks and wild 
breaks may be due to the mixture 
being too stiff, or perhaps the flour 
is too strong. Washing tops of the 
cream puff shells with milk or water 
before placing them in the oven de- 
creases the tendency for the diffi- 
culty you are having. Some bakers 


use a small amount of steam in the 
oven. 

I am enclosing a formula for 
Twisted Crullers. It is quite rich, 
however. To make a good product 
plenty of good ingredients must be 
used. Too many bakers try to cut 
the cost of their products by decreas- 
ing the enriching ingredients and 
then wonder why they cannot sell 
them. 


TWISTED CRULLERS 
Mix together at meduim speed: 
1 lb. 12 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
2 lb. 4.0z. emulsifying type short- 
ening 
4 oz. salt 
1% oz. nutmeg (variable) 
9 lb. bread flour 
6 Ib. pastry flour 
5 oz. baking powder 
2 lb. eggs 
9 lb. milk (variable) 
1 Ib. 4 oz. yeast 
Note: Dissolve the yeast in part 
of the milk. Mix everything together 
for about 3 min. Dough temperature 
82 to 84° F. Allow to rest for about 
20 min. and take to the bench. Give 
the crullers about 20 min. proof be- 
fore frying. Frying temperature 370 
to 380° F. 


Layer Cake 


Enclosed find a layer cake that I 
baked. It has a tendency to rise over 
the pan and then to sink back again. 
This cake was baked in a 7x1% in. 
pan, scale 10 oz.—H. M., Wis. 

¥ ¥ 

In order to overcome the slight 
difficulty you have I would suggest 
that instead of using 1 lb. 8 oz. eggs 
you increase to 1 Ib. 12 oz. If you 
do not care to do this, increase the 
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baking powder about % oz. If you do 
not change the baking powder then 
increase the mixing time. This may , 
be a factor in making the compact 
cake you have. 


Invert Syrup 


I would appreciate a formula for 
invert syrup, and, if possible, a meth- 
od of returning it to a plastic base 
after it is cool, to facilitate easier 
handling. Am also interested in a 
formula for white and chocolate 
fudge base from which to make ic- 
ings.—I. C., Pa. 

¥ ¥ 

I have no formula for a_ white 
fudge icing base, but here are the 
ones you requested for invert syrup 
and a chocolate icing base. 


INVERT SYRUP 
Bring to a boil: 
100 Ib. granulated sugar 
30 lb. water 
Dissolve and add: 
2 oz. tartaric acid 
3 lb. water 
Allow to simmer for about 20 to 
30 min. Then cool rapidly. 
Note: If desired, neutralize the 
syrup with about 1% oz. soda bi- 
carbonate. 


CHOCOLATE FUDGE ICING BASE 
Melt together: 
10 Ib. shortening 
5 lb. coconut butter (85° F. 
melting point) 
Add: 
8 lb. 8 oz. invert syrup 
Then add and heat to about 150° F.: 
16 lb. chocolate 
2 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Mix thoroughly and then cool. 
Note: If desired, a small amount 
of lecithin may be added. 








to you: 


Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 


























(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67. Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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AUTOMATION TECHNIQUES IN BAKING 


(Continued from page 18) 





of dough can now be cut every min- 
ute and moulded with twin-moulding 
equipment. A steady flow can be 
maintained using automatic panners 
at the moulding machine. With a 
conveyor system, pans of moulded 
dough can be automatically loaded 
into an overhead pan proofer adjust- 
ed to any prescribed pan-proofing 
time. Or the dough can be loaded on 
racks, proofed in the normal man- 
ner and automatically loaded into 
the oven from a unit which unloads 
the racks shelf by shelf. 

“Tunnel-type ovens have been 
automated with ‘de-lidders’ which 
magnetically lift the lid from the 
pullman pans at the discharge end 
of the oven. With the use of con- 
veyors the lids are returned to the 
loading end of the oven where they 
may be re-used. 

“After the bread is baked it is 
automatically depanned. The pans are 
returned to the moulder by the use 
of a conveyor and cooled in the pro- 
cess. The bread is guided to a tray- 
type cooler by gravity or a conveyor. 
After the bread has traveled through 
the cooler and is ready for slicing 
and wrapping, electronics take over 
and control the flow to wrapping ma- 
chines. 

“Today, one man can operate four 
bread wrapping machines if the bread 
is carried from the wrappers by con- 
veyors to the distribution point. 
Three machines usually are in oper- 
ation at one time with one in re- 
serve. When the paper or end labels 
need replenishing, the wrapper will 
automatically stop. The reserve ma- 
chine will start and electronic con- 
trols will guide the bread to the ma- 
chine. 

“Several years ago a method was 
devised to help eliminate time con- 
sumed in setting sponges. I refer to 
the liquid ferment or brew method 
of making yeast-raised dough prod- 
ucts. There were several innovations 
of the method. One used 6% non-fat 
dry milk as the buffer during the 
brew fermentation period. Another 
used a chemical buffer added to the 
brew, so the ingredients of the dough 
might be used at any level. This 
method is used very successfully in 
various parts of the country today. 


“Automation has gone a step fur- 
ther: A brew or broth is set and 
metered into a mixing machine with 
the other ingredients of bread dough 
and mixed vigorously for 90 seconds. 
The dough is then forced by an ex- 
trusion method through a nozzle and 
deposited into pans, proofed and 
baked. Some innovations have been 
made in this method, such as de- 
positing the extruded dough pieces on 
a belt, then dusting them with starch, 
and moulding them with a conven- 
tional cross grain moulder,” said Mr, 
Rohrbach. He concluded his explana- 
tion of bread automation and began 
to speak of cake: 


Cake Manufacture 


“The manufacture of cake today 
has been automated to the extent 
that raw ingredients are pre-scaled 
and mixed only into the form of a 
slurry. After the slurry mixing pro- 
cess, they are pumped into a holding 
tank which is merely a reserve to 
make certain that enough batter is 
available to be pumped through the 
mixing head of the machine. 

“The machine contains several 
plates with serrations and teeth. In 
the process of forcing the slurry 
through this mixing head, air is 
metered into the batter, producing a 
highly emulsified mix. The time fac- 
tor of mixing is governed by tem- 
perature and specific gravity of the 
slurry and finished batter. Any type 
formula may be used in this process 
if it does not contain fruit or nuts 
and can be used successfully to the 
extent that a continuous flow of bat- 
ter is always available at the deposi- 
tor. The end result of these cakes is 
usually a fine grain and normal vol- 
ume obtained using reduced scaling 
weight. 


Cake Batter 


“After the cake batter is deposited 
in the pans, conveyors carry the pans 
to the oven and are loaded into it 
automatically. After baking, the pans 
containing the cakes are conveyed 
away from the oven. The cakes are 
manually depanned onto an overhead 
conveyor for cooling. The discharge 
end of the conveyor is located in the 
finishing department where, after 
proper finishing, the cakes are con- 
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To excel in any field is not a matter of 
chance—it depends on determination to 
produce the best. There is plenty of that 
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FLORIDA OFFICERS INSTALLED—New officers and members of the board 
of directors of the South Florida Bakers Assn. were recently installed in 
Miami. Standing from left to right are Claude Kinder, Standard Brands, Inc., 
secretary-treasurer; William Weiss, Papier’s Bakery, retail vice president; 
Russell Knepp, Lady Fair Bakery, president, and Harry August, August Bros. 
Bakery, wholesale vice president. Seated from left to right are Dan Leviton, 
Pan-Am Foods, allied director; Russell Gaydos, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., allied 
director; Anthony Wise, Joseph’s Bakery, director; Herman Weiss, Papier’s 
Bakery, director, and George Kelley, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., allied director. 
Directors, but not pictured, are Jodean P. Cash, Fuchs Baking Co.; Robert 
Burr, American Bakeries; Bert Frields, Royal Bakery, and Tommie Green, 
Dixie Darling Bakery. William Price, Armour & Co., Miami, and Joseph 
Epstein, Shafton & Co., Miami, were named co-chairmen of the allied member- 


ship committee. 





veyed to the wrapping or boxing ma- 
chines and again conveyed to the 
point of distribution,” said Mr. Rohr- 
bach. He moved on to explain the 
final phase of automation, sweet 
goods: 

“Through the years methods have 
been devised to automate sweet goods 
production so that less hand work is 
involved. Makeup tables were devised 
to eliminate some of the hand work 
experienced 20 years ago. Very re- 
cently a machine was manufactured 
whereby the finished mixed dough 
need only be deposited into a hopper 
attached to the top of this new ma- 
chine. It then goes through a positive 
pressure head which forces the dough 
through an extrusion nozzle. These 
nozzles are of varying sizes, depend- 
ing upon the type of merchandise 
manufactured. This method produces 
a continuous sheet of dough which 
then goes through the normal make- 
up operation such as oiling, filling ap- 
plication, and curling, if so desired. 

“This machine is flexible to the ex- 
tent that cinnamon rolls, coffee cakes 
of all varieties and raisin bread can 
be made successfully. At least one 
baker has quite a production of zwie- 
back on this type of machine. 


Danish Pastry 


“A type of Danish pastry can also 
be made through this extrusion meth- 
od without the rolling-in process nor- 
mally used. This is accomplished by 
mixing a normal dough to the clean- 
up stage and adding high melting- 
point, flake-type shortening and mix- 
ing only one minute. This dough is 
then given its normal floor time and 
extruded in the normal manner. The 
flakes of hard fat melt during the 
baking process and produce a crumb 
which is characteristic of a Danish 
product. 





You can make better bread with 
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“I have seen this machine produce 
over 30,000 cinnamon rolls an hour 
and, in several instances, 3,000 coffee 
cakes an hour. This, of course, was 
accomplished with the aid of con- 
veyors whereby the pans used were 
conveyed to this machine, then filled 
with dough pieces and manually 
placed on racks for proofing. After 
baking the rolls or coffee cakes were 
depanned to a conveyor for cooling. 
The pans were returned to the make- 
up unit by a conveyor. An icing unit 
is inserted in the conveyor line at 
the discharge end of the sweet goods 
cooling unit. After icing they are 
conveyed to the wrapping machine 
and on to the distribution point,” con- 
cluded Mr. Rohrbach. 


USDA Helping With 
Pistachio Nut Supply 


WASHINGTON — Pistachio nuts, 
known best for use in ice cream and 
bakery goods, are one of the few 
crops always on the shortage list. 
The world’s estimated annual crop of 
15 million pounds is far below de- 
mand, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 

Research by USDA horticulturists 
has helped to improve pistachio nuts 
and increase their production here and 
abroad. A small quantity is grown 
commercially in California, but it 
will be at least 10 years before yearly 
world output reaches 30 million 
pounds, the researchers say. A pis- 
tachio grower who establishes a good 
stand of trees cannot expect even a 
light crop until the ninth year. Be- 
ginning with the 13th year, good crops 
are usual every other year. The 
grower can then expect returns on 
his investment for a long time to 
come because orchards in the Middle 
East are bearing well after 800 years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS HOSSICK BAKERY 

ELKHART, IND. — The Alfred 
Nickles Bakery, Inc., Navarre, Ohio, 
has bought the Hossick Bakery, 600- 
614 Harrison, from Chester C. Lickey, 
and is operating the business as the 
Nickles Bakery of Indiana, Inc. 
Ernest Nickles will be president of 
both corporations, with M. J. McNab 
as executive vice president. W. R. 
Nusbaum continues as general man- 
ager at Elkhart and V. C. Ort as 
production superintendent. Mr. Nus- 
baum has been with the company for 
40 years, and Mr. Ort 33 years. “We 
expect to employ over 100 persons 
in the Elkhart plant soon and we are 
looking forward to a large expansion 
program,” stated Ernest Nickles. Mr. 
Lickey is retiring from active busi- 
ness and said he has no immediate 
plans for the future. 
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New Bakery Flour 
Sales Chief Named 


At Centennial Mills 


SEATTLE — Frank Rawiinson of 
Centennial Mills, Inc., Seattle, has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
firm’s bakery flour division. Mr. Raw- 
linson has been with Centennial Mills 
23 years, and was, until his promo- 
tion, sales manager of the company’s 
northern California division. 

As his northern California replace- 
ment, Centennial Mills has appoint- 
ed T. T. Bryant who has had 20 
years’ experience in flour milling, 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Bake Specialty Loaf 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. — Man- 
beck Baking Co. of Harrisburg, Pa., 
Oswald Jaeger Baking Co. of Mil- 
waukee and Beier Bread, Inc., of 
Dixon, Ill., have been franchised by 
Kellogg’s and Specialty Baker’s Serv- 
ices, Inc., to bake the new specialty 
loaf made with Kellogg’s all-bran. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

$1,000,000 BUILDING 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Wegman's of 
Rochester, distributors of bakery 
goods, frozen foods and produce, has 
started construction of a new build- 
ing to house its general offices and 
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FANCY BREAD: TASTE FAVORITE 


(Continued from yage 21) 





15 min. intermediate proof and then 
make up. Proof and then bake a 
about 410° F. 


POTATO BREAD 
(Straight Dough) 


to co'or in the oven use a small 
amount of steam to remove the usual 
dead color of this type of bread. 


CHEESE BREAD 


28 Ib. flour 
16 lb. water (variab!'e) 47 |b. 8 oz. flour 

8 oz. salt 2 lb. 8 oz. potato flour 

8 oz. shortening 2 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
12 oz. yeast 1 Ib. 2 oz. salt 


2lb.sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
2 0z. yeast food 


1 lb. egg yolks 
1 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 lb. 80z. dehydrated cheese 


principally in California. distribution facilities. 
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Dough temperature 78 to 79° F. 
First punch approximately 1 hour. 
Second punch 30 min. To bench 15 
min. 

Seale and round up. Give about 
10 min. intermediate proof. Make 
up and proof. Bake at about 425° F. 

Note: If desired, cream cheese may 
be used instead of dehydrated cheese. 
Use 3 lb. of cream cheese. Melt the 
cream cheese in a double boiler. Add 
when the dough is about one half to 
two thirds mixed. 

SESAME EGG TWIST BREAD 

(Sponge Dough) 

For the sponge use: 

60 lb. bread flour 

36 lb. water (variable) 

2 lb. 8 oz. yeast 
8 oz. yeast food 

Sponge temperature 76° 
mentation time about 4% 
(variable). 

For the dough, add: 

2 lb. 4 oz. salt 
6 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
6 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 lb. malt 
7 lb. shortening 
40 lb. bread flour 
28 lb. water 
4 lb. 80z. egg yolks 

Dough temperature 80° F. Give 
about 10 to 20 min. floor time. 

Make up the same as directions 
given for the straight dough. 


MILK AND HONEY BREAD 
(U.S. Standard) 
Sponge: 
70 Ib. flour 
42 lb. water 
2 Ib. yeast 
8 oz. yeast food 
1 Ib. 8 oz. malt 
8 oz. salt 
Mix until smooth. 
Sponge temperature 76° F. Fer- 
mentation time 5 hours. 
Dough: 
30 Ib. flour 
24 lb. water (variable) 
2 Ib. salt 
6 lb. honey 
4 lb. shortening 
6 1b milk solids 
2 !b. 12 oz. butter 
Note: Break up the sponge and 
add the ingredients in the usual se- 
quence. 
Doughr temperature 82° F. Floor 
time 10 to 15 min. 
DATE BREAD (White Dough) 
Make a dough, using the following 
ingredients: 
25 Ib. flour 
15 lb. water (variable) 
8 oz. salt 
12 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
8 oz. shortening 
15 oz. yeast 
15 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
When nearly mixed smooth, add: 
8 lb. chopped pitted dates 
Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch approximately 1 hour and 45 
min. To bench 15 min. later. 
Scale and round up. Give about 


F. Fer- 
hours 


(non-fat) 





33 lb. water (variable) 
1 lb. 2 oz. yeast 

Dough temperature 79° F. First 
punch approximately 2 hours. To 
bench 15 min. later. 

Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for about 12 min. and make up. Proof 
and then bake at about 440° F. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Students Take Tough 


Seminar in Stride 


CHICAGO—Twenty-eight members 
of the baking industry logged severa] 
hundred hours of chair time during 
the recent Fifth Sales Management 
Seminar conducted at the American 
Institute of Baking in Chicago. The 
sessions lasted from 8:30 a.m. until 
9:30 p.m. two weeks running—plus 
homework. 

As seminar president to present 
their views on the course and ap- 
preciation for it, members named 
Robert D. Llewellyn, advertising 
manager of American Bakeries Co. 
Mr. Llewellyn, while thanking in- 
structors, said: 

“We've been given a pretty stiff 
challenge, but we’re accepting it. We 
all know that the baking industry's 
position is not as good as in the past, 
in terms of per capita consumption. 
If it were, that wouldn’t be good 
enough. We can do better. 

“We know, too, that to be top man 
in any industry you must be only a 
bit better than anyone else, but that’s 
not necessarily the best that can be 
done. The baking industry is ripe for 
an aggressive baker to come along 
with a little more imagination, a little 
more courage than the rest of us. 
When he does, he’ll show us his heels. 
That’s a hot potato in our hands, but 
we won't feel it if we wear baker's 
gloves. For this challenge we will 
have to wear the consumer’s gloves 
—she’s the boss. 

“You couldn’t have challenged a 
better group. The men you stirred up 
will be the top management of Amer- 
ica’s bakeries in a few years, and 
their most productive years are right 
now. We’re going to show you!” 

The seminar secretary, Delbert W. 
Bauman of Oak Cliff Baking Co, 
Dallas, Texas, inherited the task of 
keeping the men “stirred up.” His job 
will be that of “athletic” director, to 
stimulate 28 rivals to their best ac- 
complishment while maintaining the 
cooperation demanded by their com- 
mon interest in the baking industry. 

Information on the seminar, which 
was conducted jointly by the Institute 
and Northwestern University, is 
available from the registrar, Amer 
ican Institute of Baking, 400 East 
Ontario St., Chicago 11. A_ sixth 
seminar will be held from March 10 
through 22, 1957. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUILD NEW PLANT 

OLEAN, N.Y.—Hauts Cookie 
Shops, Inc., New York, will construct 
a new $150,000 plant upon app 
of a rezoning application now befor 
the Olean Zoning Commission. 
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BREAD VOLUME MOVES UPWARD 


(Continued from page 13) 








Bakers are concerned about the 
situation, not over their own plight, 
put over the fact that the general 
market for a vitally important farm 
crop has been reduced on a per 


‘capita basis. 


Of course 170 million people con- 
suming an average of 120 Jb. of a 
product require a greater total than 
did 92 million people who consumed 
210 lb. each of that same product. 
That fact is a little beside the point. 


The records show that the 
baker has built steadily his use 
of flour, has created a broader 
market for wheat and many oth- 
er farm products than ever be- 
fore. The total demand for flour 
by the baker not only is vastly 
greater than it was 50 years ago 
or 25 years ago or 10 years ago, 
it is also much greater on a per 
capita basis. 


It is not merely the increasing 
population which accounts for the 
broader market provided by the baker. 
The figures show that the baker has 
done better than keep pace with the 
population growth. 

We are illustrating this artic'e 
with charts which demonstrate this 
clearly. Chart I shows total use of 
flour by bakers, in millions of hun- 
dredweights, were prepared by the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
The per capita figure is obtained by 
simple division of the estimated pop- 
ulation for the years indicated, into 
the poundage of flour used by bakers. 

To me, it does not seem possible 
to study these figures and arrive at 
any conclusion other than that the 
baking industry is cortain'y on the 
move, and the direction it is taking is 
forward. 

In total volume we have created 
a market for 155 million hundred- 
weights of flour, which requires more 
than 350 million bushels of high 
quality wheat. As the total consumer 
demand for wheat flour has declined, 
the baker has stepped into the breach 
to build an expanding market by 
creating a greater demand per capita 
for wheat flour products made by 
bakers. 


Those who are seeking an ex- 
planation for the decline in wheat 
flour consumption will have to 
turn to some place other than the 
baking industry. And the ex- 
planation is not too hard to find. 
The more efficient use of flour 
by the baker compared with 
home use, the greater volume of 
units produced from the same 
amount of flour through addi- 
tion of other ingredients—these 
alone can account for a shrink 
in flour use but at the same time 
an increase in consumption of 
finished products. 


I rather imagine that the milling 
industry also will be able to confirm 
that there is a measurable differ- 
ence in the amount of flour used in 
a prepared mix compared with the 
usage in the home in making the 
same product. 

Now let’s take a look at bread 
and see what it has been doing in 
the way of volume in the past few 
years. Chart II shows the tonnage 
of bread and rolls as reported to the 
ABA office every week by bakers 
whose volume totals 60 million 
pounds per week. 

Any way you figure it, that vol- 





ume is close to 20% of the total 
bread production in the U.S. And if 
you check with other associations, 
you will find that rarely do any of 
them have so high a percentage of 
total industry production when they 
issue estimates of volume. Five to 
10% is considered sufficient for an 
index. 

Bear in mind that these figures 
come from every section of the na- 
tion and that there are large and 
small bakers represented. 

Note the trend over the period 
covered. There may be ups and downs 
from week to week, but the trend 
line not only is higher—the figures 
for the most recent months show 
that volume increase is greater than 
the increase in popu'ation. 


There you have a positive in- 
dication that the people of the 
U.S. today are eating more bread 
per person than they were last 
year. 


How far back can we trace this 
improvement? Not too far. Sure the 
total volume shows a steady advance 
in recent years, but the gain in per 
capita consumption goes back only a 
matter of months. 

Two months ago, the Bureau of 
the Census re'eased the Census of 
Manufactures showing volume of bak- 
ery foods produced in 1954, with a 
comparison with 1947. The figures 
revealed that production of all bread 
and rolls was on'y 6% above the 
1947 level, although population was 
up 12%. 

The accuracy of the ABA bread 
production figures was significantly 
confirmed by this government report. 
We, too, showed a gain of little more 
than 6% in our 1954 figures, com- 
pared with 1947 which we use as a 
base in our chart. 

If, therefore, you accept the cen- 
sus figures as an accurate indica- 
tion of the true picture in our in- 
dustry, you will accept our current 
bread figures as equally accurate. 


In 1956, our volume figures 
have ranged six to 10 percentage 
points above 1954, but population 
is only about 5% greater than in 
1954. Compared with 1955, we 
have averaged a 4% gain in vol- 


ume, with population up only 
2%. 

To my mind, there is only one 
conclusion to be drawn from 
these figures—the consumption 
of bread and other yeast raised 
products is definitely gaining on 
‘a per capita basis. 


Now what happened in the pasi 
few years to change this picture? 
A number of things, of course. The 
higher income of the nation enab'ed 
more peop!e to buy higher priced 
food products, including. perhaps, 
specialties in our own industry. 

The wide growth of partially 
baked foods created a broader de- 
mand for rolls, no doubt. The heavy 
push on specialty breads built d>- 
mand in that field. Perhaps also, in 
an area not covered in our bread 
vo'ume report, the development of 
frozen food products in our indus- 
try may have helped create a great- 
er demand. 


Promotional Program Contributions 


And there is one other vitally im- 
nortant development in our indus- 
try which did not begin to take fu’l 
effect until 1954, I mean the change 
in the Bakers of America Program 
from a national advertising format 
to a program of heavy concentra- 
tion at the grass roots. 

The Bakers of America Program 
got its formal approva!' just 10 years 
ago at this time. It was in the fa!'l 
of 1946 when the board of governors 
of the ABA gave a final nod to the 
start of the campaign. Next year 
will mark the 10th anniversary of 
the actual program. 

For six years, the campaign was 
built primarily on national advér- 
tising—first in consumer magazines, 
then on network radio. When I came 
in as your president in the fall o° 
1952, one of the first things I did 
was to study intently the Bakers of 
America Program, what it was do- 
ing, where it was going and what 
it was accomplishing. Discussions 
were he'd with many bakers and 
many peop'e outside our industry— 
other associations, other people en- 
gaged in promotional work. 

The inevitable conclusion was 
reached that our industry was not 
providing enough funds nationally to 
do a really effective job by consumer 
advertising. The alternate was to 
shift to straight promotional and ed- 
ucational work. 

A new and radically different type 
of program was needed. A proposal 
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for this type of program was written 
in our office and submitted to the 
program planning committee. It was 
approved by the committee and then 
by the board of governors of ABA. 

The program called for elimination 
of our national advertising to con- 
sumers. It called for a building up 
of our public re'ations work; the de- 
velopment of an advertising cam- 
paign aimed at the medical profes- 
sion; intensification of our picnic and 
breakfast promotions. 

And above all else, it called for 
the creation of a staff of trained nu- 
trition experts and a widening of the 
operations of the consumer service 
department of the American Institute 
of Baking. 

Meantime, the general publicity ef- 
fort was stepped up. More news re- 
leases based on the nutritional value 
of bakery foods were distributed. 
The medical advertising was in- 
augurated in 25 leading medical jour- 
nals. Contact was made with medi- 
cal writers and their daily columns 
in newspapers began to emphasize 
bread as a valuable contributor to 
diet. The story of enrichment was 
told and re-told. 

We moved into the public service 
television field, producing short films 
on a variety of subjects, but all of 
which emphasized enriched bread and 
its great nutritional value. 

We strengthened our relationship 
with other food groups, lined up more 
outside organizations behind our pro- 
motions and thus created many dol- 
lars of assistance from others in 
their advertising and in their general 
promotional work. 

We have worked with bakers in 
many areas, encouraging the cre- 
ation of state and local baker coun- 
cils which are able to carry more 
effectively locally the work we gen- 
erate from our national offices. 

The seven women who make up 
your field staff, directed in their ac- 
tivities from the institute, have made 
a remarkable record. The first mem- 
bers of the staff actually began their 
contact work in the field in Novem- 
ber, 1953. The work has been go- 
ing on for only 34 months and from 
that time must be deducted vacation 
periods and the _ twice-each-year 
weekly conferences held in Chicago. 
The work done is even more im- 
pressive when you consider the num- 
ber of hours they have had in the 
field. They have made 13,908 calls. 
They have appeared in each of the 
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YOUNG EXECUTIVES MEET—One of the highlights of the meeting of the 
young executives group of the American Bakers Assn. was the appearance 
of George N. Graf, general manager of the Quality Bakers of America Co- 
operative, Inc., New York, as keynote speaker. He stressed the need for 
proper management training and execution in his address. Shown above are 
members of the committee, left to right, Charles J. Regan, Jr., Chicago 
Metallic Manufacturing Co., Chicago; Mr. Graf; J. D. Faulds, Jr., Faulds 
Oven & Equipment Co., Chicago, and Richard A. West, West Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, chairman of the young executives branch. 





418 states during 
this period. 

Of the total calls, 8,864 have been 
made on may be termed as 
educators in a broad sense, to in- 
c'ude teachers, dietitians, extension 
workers, medical and dental people 
school lunch directors and so on. 

They have met with members of 
the press, radio and television 1,676 
times in that period. They have par- 
ticipated in 340 demonstration work- 
shops, showing the use of your prod- 
ucts. Attendance recorded at those 
workshops totaled 28,439—primarily 
teachers who took the information 
back to their classes and used them 
broadening the effect to many thou- 
sands of other people. 

Every one of these calls and ap- 
pearances has been made with but 
one single objective—telling the facts 
of the baking industry, impressing 
on leading individuals in the field of 
nutrition education the true value 
the absolute necessity of maintaining 
bread in every diet. 


many times over 


what 


There can be not the slight- 
est doubt in the mind of any in- 
telligent person that this truly 
amazing record of contacts has 
had an effect. Those teachers who 
believed in enriched bread have 
been given factual and authori- 
tative information to strengthen 
their belief. Those who were un- 
aware of the value of enrich- 
ment have been educated. Those 
who were in doubt were re- 
assured and their doubts re- 
moved. Some of the unbelievers 
have been changed jn their views. 
Others who, through ignorance 
or for some other reason, are 
still not convinced, are being 
worked on steadily. 


Not for one minute would I make 
the statement that gains now being 
recorded in our industry volume can 
be credited fully and only to the 
Bakers of America Program. With 
our limited budget it would be plain 
ridiculous to make such a claim. 

But this I will state flatly and 
I believe you will agree—very defi- 
nitely the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram as it is constituted today has 
been an important, a vital and ef- 


fective contributing force in every 
locality. It is an important wheel 
in the industry machinery. Had this 
wheel not been turning as it has in 
the past few years, it is my firm be- 
lief that the volume picture in the 
industry would be nowhere near as 
favorable as it is today. 

The record is clear. The positive 
effect of the program campaign is 
being demonstrated. To bring it into 
even greater force requires only the 
additional support of bakers who are 
not joined in this program. 

We have made a good start on 
meeting the challenge of yesterday 
The challenge of tomorrow is to 
build even higher. It requires a 
broadening of our present work on 
every front. For the individual bak- 
er, it means greater concentration 
in the area which we have demon- 
strated is effective—nutrition educa- 
tion at the grass roots. 


There are many things that 
have been done but there are 
many more yet to be done. Bak- 
ers are turning little by little to 
promoting bread as a basic ele- 
ment in good nutrition and good 
health. The development and pro- 
motion of industry slogans have 
gained headway in the past year. 
We would like to see more of 
this activity in every state, every 
community. 


The work that bakers are doing 
to spread among professional peo- 
ple the educational material of the 
program is implementing our ef- 
forts. This work must broaden into 
every area, but it can be done only 
by the baker, working with his fel- 
low bakers in a combined effort to 
build the industry as an industry. 

It has been said many times that 
the baker has the greatest story in 
nutrition of any food processor. The 
remarkable accomplishments record- 
ed since 1941 when enrichment came 
into being is something that none 
of us appreciates fully. In that one 
small, and perhaps somewhat mis- 
understood wor d—enrichment—lies 
one of your major challenges of to- 
morrow. Through your own efforts 
you have an opportunity to do more 
for your industry in your trading 
area than you have ever done before. 


Building the prestige of your prod- 
ucts by building a knowledge of your 
contribution to better health and 
better living through enrichment is 
a major challenge. 

Four hundred years ago, the great 
Englishman, Francis Bacon, declared 
“Fortune may be blind, but she is 
not invisible.” 

Your fortune tomorrow hinges on 
your ability to see the visible evi- 
dence of the opportunity and the 
challenge. 





GENERAL SESSION 


(Continued from page 13) 





industries will invade new fields, he 
expects. 
Baking Industry Market 

A look at the baking industry mar- 
ket 10 years from now in terms of 
population increase was also given by 
Mr. Cherne: A 15% to 17% increase 
in the next 10 years is expected to 
raise the population from 171 million 
at the present time to 196 million in 
1967. A 50% increase in disposable 
income is expected to raise that fig- 
ure from 300 to 450 billion dollars. 
Retail store sales are expected to 
increase from 200 billion to 300 billion 
dollars. Total food spending is ex- 
pected to increase from 80 billion to 
120 billion with per capita food spend- 
ing, about 10% more at the present 
time than in 1945, increasing another 
12% to 15%. Fifteen percent more 
Americans will each spend 15% more 
on food, Mr. Cherne said, with infla- 
tion bringing the dollar increase of 
food up about 50%. 

“In terms of these projections, food 
does not mean bread,” Mr. Cherne 
warned. “There can be more bread 
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consumed or there can be less bread 
consumed. The cornerstone of the 
future economy will be discretionary 
spending it will represent an over. 
whelming fraction of the dollar spent 
and the consumer will exercise his 
right to free choice as he never has 
before.” 

Mr. Cherne continued his warnings 
to the baking industry by saying, 
“If the story I heard here this morn- 
ing continues to be as privately held 
as it has been during the past 15 
years, you may continue to have 10 
years of satisfaction regarding your 
contribution to the history of enrich- 
ment, but you will not necessarily 
have sales. 

“In the next 10 years you will face 
problems the like of which you have 
not seen in the past 40 years,” he 
said. 

The shortage of technicians will af- 
fect the food industries, and an in- 
tensified development of research is 
necessary since new products are a 
must if bakery foods expect to hold 
their own. 

There is also an “inescapable need 
for the lowering of distribution costs,” 
Mr. Cherne said. The problem in- 
cludes the effective reduction of sur- 
plus bread plus salvage methods. 
“Your share of the market is auto- 
matically increased if you can find 
the answer to stales,” the speaker 
said. 

“A dietary revolution will be char- 
acterized by an intensified search for 
health and longevity,” the speaker 
concluded. “‘A dietary surprise may 
affect bread beneficially, since recent 
medical research is spreading the con- 
clusion that fats contribute to heart 
disease—and many other foods have 
a higher percentage of fats than 
bread.” 














WHOLESALE BREAD—Speakers at the wholesale bread branch session, 
during the American Bakers Assn. convention, seated left to right, are chair- 
man Edwin R. Booth, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Ellen H. Semrow, 
director of consumer service, American Institute of Baking, Chicago, and 
standing left to right, Ray E. Ping, M. Erickson Bakery Co., LaCrosse, Wis., 
and Jack Rieger, Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., New York. 
Most of the talks at this session will be reported in full in later issues. 
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Increased Costs of Bakery Operations Make It 
Vital to Increase House-to-House Route Coverage 


“Expand or expire’? was the warn- 
ing given to the house-to-house bak- 
ers who met under the chairmanship 
of Richard Schmidt, Capital Bakers, 
Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., for their branch 
session. Not only has the population 
of the country increased greatly in 
the past few years, but the number 
of family units has also increased, 
and this increase is mainly in the 
suburban sections of the nation’s 
metropolitan areas, the section of 
most value to house-to-house bakers, 
it was reported. 

Consistent expansion plans should 
pe based on statistical data provided 
by census figures and many other 
sources, data which will show where 
such expansion should take place, it 
was disclosed during the discussions. 
Shifts in buying habits, the increased 
costs of bakery operations, and the 
desire for profit improvement all are 
reasons for expansion. 

Mr. Schmidt pointed out that “you 
get by giving, not taking—and you 
never get anything for nothing.” He 
thought the day might come when the 
housewife would be charged an extra 
cent per loaf for the convenience of 
home delivery, but his main point was 
that problems are not insurmountable 
providing efficient management is at 
the helm. 

House-to-house bakers should pay 
more attention to their advertising, 
especially to truck advertising, ac- 
cording to John F. Cline, Scarsdale, 
N.Y. “Brainstorming” in the adver- 
tising department should be carried 
out in order to come up with the best 
ideas for advertising campaigns. 
Packaging is another prime area for 
the baker’s action, he said. Mrs. Con- 
sumer runs the baking industry and 
her desires should be paramount in 
any decisions we make in regard to 
the most effective type of packaging 
and the best package design. Each 
bakery should set up a packaging 
budget as an advertising budget is 
set up, and packaging should be re- 
viewed carefully and periodically. 

“One of the greatest problems that 
is facing us at the present time is 
the acquiring of good manpower and 
the control of that manpower after 
it is secured,” Mr. Schmidt said. 
“Other industries are offering a five- 
day week with weekends and record 
hourly rates. The bread salesman, 
who during the thirties was at the 
top of the working group, now finds 
that he is earning little more, if as 
much, as the janitor in steel plants 
across the land. 

“Until we can offer more money 
through increased sales, or more 
commission on present sales, we are 
not going to secure the men we need 
to make our business prosper.” 

There has been a trend, “which 
fortunately seems to be reversing it- 
self,” to reduce the margin between 
wholesale and retail, Mr. Schmidt 
said. In the thirties, the 8¢ and 10¢ 
price of bread gave the house-to-house 
operator 20% on retail on which to 
work. 

“In 1955, when the price was 17¢ 
and 20¢, this margin had shrunk to 
15%, or a loss of 5% operating profit; 
this in the face of constantly rising 
costs of manpower and delivery. To- 





day, at least in our part of the coun- 
try, the price of an 18-oz. loaf of 
bread is now 1844¢ and 22¢, which 
gives us a margin of 15.9%. Not 
much more than before, but enough 
to help,” he said. 

The increased use of the motor 
car for household shopping and the 
rapid growth of our supermarkets 
are the greatest threats to the fu- 
ture of the retail house-to-house 
baking industry, Martin L. Orner, A. 
E. Friedgen, Inc., New York, told 
the house-to-house bakers. 

Mr. Orner mentioned a retail bak- 
ery fleet of 98 vehicles with 3% men 
to do all the service work. “These 
trucks are traded in every 5 years, 
which represents 80,000 miles of 
operation. It seems to me to be 
wasteful to do this. I can point to 
retail bakery fleets with trucks more 
than 10 years old representing over 
200,000 miles traveled per truck and 
still operating economically,” he 
said. 

“There is a retail bakery fleet 
where trucks are rented and are ex- 
changed for new trucks every 3 
years. There must be more profit in 
this bakery operation than in most 
others in order to be able to afford 
such a luxury. ... this wasteful 
practice must come to an end one of 
these days.” 

Mr. Orner asked for a happy me- 
dium in keeping track of costs. “You 
should have proper controls over the 
major items of your fleet expense.” 

The speaker asked the bakers: ‘“‘Do 
you know from your present records 
which of your trucks are using too 
much gasoline and why? Do you 
know if your trucks are using too 
much oil and why? Do you know if 
your parts cost is too high and if 
some of this excessive cost may be 
due to improper maintenance meth- 
ods, or salesmen’s abuse of the equip- 
ment or due to buying the wrong 
truck for the job? 

“Do you know if your labor cost 
is out of line and what you can do 
to correct it?” 

There are about 100 items in the 





average fleet operation where many 
dollars are being wasted which 
could be saved, Mr. Orner said. 

If you operate 30 trucks, wasteful- 
ness can mean a difference of $24,- 
108 wasted per year or wasting the 
profit on $602,700 in sales if you 
earn 4% profit on sales. “This is a 
substantial amount of money at any 
time but at this particular time, 
with rising costs and 
profits, any potential savings in truck 
costs take on increased importance,” 
Mr. Orner concluded. 

Ernest A. Goldsmith, Bakers Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Chicago, in his discussion 
on the challenge of consistent expan- 
sion, divided his presentation into the 
why, the how and the effects of ex- 
pansion, which he said were vitally 
necessary for house-to-house opera- 
tors today. 

“Consistent expansion’ means the 
orderly, planned additions to the 
number of routes operated by the 
bakery, based upon all facts which 
are available relative to the territory 
—some of these facts being popula- 
tion, market potential and coverage, 
production facilities, internal eco- 
nomics, and competitive strength, 
Mr. Goldsmith said. 

There are available accurate sta- 
tistics on such things as population 
for a given area, the number of 
homes, whether they are urban, sub- 
urban or farm, the median income, 
and the size of the families. In ad- 
dition to the U.S. Census as a source, 
many local facilities, such as utility 
companies, health departments, 
Chambers of Commerce, and maga- 
zines, furnish not only current, up- 
to-date estimates of population and 
families, but also facts on dollar 
volume of various products consumed. 
This material is available and when 
properly projected can determine the 
number of homes in a given area or 
market, he said. 

The next phase in building a form- 
ula for expansion is to determine the 
market potential, Mr. Goldsmith 
said. “In order to determine po- 


tential, we must rely upon the facts 


shrinking . 


—statistics about the area, plus a 
projection of a reasonable expect- 
ancy based upon competitive condi- 
tions, and our experiences in simi- 
larly situated markets. 

“We recently reviewed a market 
for a baker who had 11 routes in a 
contiguous area, doing a mediocre 
volume of business. After studyint 
the market from a statistical stand- 
point, it was readily determined that 
the same area may reasonably be 
expected to support closer to 30 
routes, doing a 30% greater volume, 
giving the plant an increase of be- 
tween three and four times the pres- 
ent volume and this without moving 
outside of the plant’s ‘back yard’! 

“What was the one determining 
factor that could change this opera- 
tion so completely? It is the second 
factor in our basic formula, namely, 
the percentage of distribution. What 
percentage of coverage can one get? 
How many families do we expect to 
serve out of every 100 potential 
prospects? The determined figure 
must, of course, be attainable. Then, 
it should become the company’s ob- 
jective. Your sales management 
should not be influenced by weak 
supervision, poor sales personnel, or 
prejudices. For example, it is not 
uncommon to find two salesmen in 
the same organization operating side 
by side in similar territories, with 
identical merchandise, yet one man 
has 500 customers, while the other 
man has only 300 out of 2,000 homes 
each. In the case of the first man, 
his percentage of the market is 25%, 
while the second man has only 15%. 
Sales management might, without 
facts, enlarge the second man’s ter- 
ritory. 

“Whatever management’s desired 
share of the market might be—10%, 
15%, 20%, or 25%, it is the second 
factor in our formula for determin- 
ing how many routes a given terri- 
tory will support. Experience has 
shown that it is not impossible for 
a single house-to-house baker to ob- 
tain as high as 33144% of the market 


(Continued on page 54) 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE — Speakers at the house-to-house Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., Charles J. Lingel- 
branch session during the American Bakers Assn. con- bach, Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis., Martin L. Orner, 
vention, are (left to right): John F. Cline, Elmer L. A. E. Friedgen, Inc., New York and Ernest A. Goldsmith, 
Cline, Inc., Scarsdale, N.Y., chairman Richard W.Schmidt, Bakers Associates, Inc., Chicago. 
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Quality of Frozen Pies Condemned Despite Success: 
Automation May Improve Competitive Picture 


CHICAGO Monroe’ Boston 
Strause, San Diego, Cal., castigated 
some of the large firms which have 
entered the frozen pie field, and who, 
he said, “are ruining the good name 
of pie by marketing a poor product.” 
Mr. Strause, speaking on “New Pie 
Production Techniques” before the 
wholesale pie branch session and Na- 
tional Association of Wholesale Pie 
Bakers on Oct. 16 during the ABA 
convention, said that the paint brush 
boys are back. 

“Several years ago,” said Mr. 
Strause, “I called some of our pie 
bakers the ‘paint brush boys.’ This 
implied that they used a paint brush 
to put a smear of red between two 
crusts for cherry pie, or a smear of 
yellow and called it peach pie. This, 
continued Mr. Strause, no longer is 
true of the regular pie bakers. How- 
ever, we now have another element 
whick has invaded a pie making field. 
They usually are large firms who use 
huge advertising programs and a well 
known name to sell an inferior prod- 
uct. These firms are selling potatoes 
and peas as a meat pie and crust and 
starch as fruit pies.” 

Mr. Strause says he does not know 
what steps can be taken to combat 
these practices, but he recommended 
that pie makers conform to high 
quality standards and charge a fair 
price for their products. He believes 
that a fruit pie should contain at 
least 50% fruit. During his presenta- 
tion he exhibited some frozen pies, 
and the average content of fruit in 
the pies was 31.4%. Some of the 
pies also had thin crusts which could 
not stand up under handling. 

During the business session of the 


pie branch, Lawrence W. Fasano, 

asano Pie Co. ‘hicago, was re- 
F Pie Co., Chicago, was re 
elected as chairman of the group. 


Louis Peronas, Bluebird Pie Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, was named vice president 
and Mrs. Evelyn Freeberg, Iowa Pie 
Co., Des Moines, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee includes the following: Paul 
Denny, Paul’s' Bakery, Houston, 
Texas; Boyd Frazer, Erie-Thomas Pie 





WHOLESALE PIE BRANCH—Shown above during the American Bakers 
Assn. convention are the speakers at the wholesale pie branch session and 


Co., Toledo; Don Copell, Wagner Pie 
Corp., New York; and Oran Laymon, 
Bowie Pie Co., Los Angeles. James 
Henderson, Case-Moody Pie Co., Chi- 
cago, was chairman of the nominating 
committee. 

During the remainder of his presen- 
tation, Mr. Strause said that many 
new ideas are coming into the formu- 
lation and production of pies. Some of 
these, he said, are revivals. For in- 
stance, one pie base—chiffon—was 
started in 1924 and named by Mr. 
Strause’s mother. It did not become 
popular until 1928. Now, however, 
90% of pies have this as a base. The 
one trip pie tin originated in 1934. 


Automation on the Way 


It appears that the industry is very 
near to taking a big step toward auto- 
mation. Mr. Strause described a ma- 
chine which allows straight line pro- 
duction of pies, but which is held up 
by one problem. The dough, he said, 
breaks up as it comes off the sheet- 
er. The perfection of this machine 
will put the pie bakers in a better 
competitive position. 

During his introductory remarks, 
Mr. Fasano suggested that a full 
time person to better serve the pro- 
motion and publicity needs of the pie 
bakers might be secured. David Froe- 
lich, Fasano Pie Co., Chicago, was 
made chairman of a committee to 
investigate the possibility of adopting 
such a program. 

Charles E. Riley, Best-Tex Foods 
Corp., Chicago, appeared in person 
to state his regrets at not having 
been able to prepare a presentation 
on pie production. Mr. Riley is recu- 
perating from an illness which kept 
him in bed for about seven weeks. 

Mary K. Moore, directcr of public- 
ity for the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, reported on the work 
of the consumer service department 
of the AIB on pie promotion. She 
was introduced by Dudley E. McFad- 
den, director of public relations for 
the ABA. Mrs. Moore exhibited clip- 
pings from newspapers showing items 
used by various media produced by 


National Association of Wholesale Pie Bakers. Left picture, left to right, 
are Fred Wheeler, research department, Armour & Co., Chicago; Mary K. 
Moore, American Institute of Baking, Chicago; Lawrence W. Fasano, Fasano 
Pie Co., Chicago, chairman, and president of the pie association; Paul D. 


Denny, Paul’s Bakery, Houston, Texas, and Charles E. Riley, Bes-Tex Foods 








the AIB during the year. The AIB 
develops recipes, and pointed out oth- 
er efforts the consumer service de- 
partment is making to help keep pie 
as America’s number one favorite 
dessert. 

“In this calorie conscious country,” 
Mrs. Moore said, “pie remains the 
top choice sweet in homes, hotels and 
restaurants, in schools both in the 
lunch boxes and the served lunch. 
The fruit pies are away and by far 
the favorite dessert of both boys and 
girls in the Chicago public schools. 
Apple pie ranks first, cherry second— 
the softer pies are not popular. Those 
of you who work with the school 
lunch room managers may find this 
information of help.” 

Facts and figures are showing that 
pie continues its own sweet way to 
the American table, and to a fair 
share of our appetites. In the recent- 
ly released Food Topics report of 
consumer spending for grocery prod- 
ucts, pie sales for the year 1955 have 
been placed at $226,710,000. 


The report also states that two 
food items have shown a good gain 
—frozen and baked foods. In com- 
menting on this gain Food Topics 
says, “Reflecting improved quality 
and display . . . baked foods shaped 
up as the only one other than froz- 
en foods to gain faster than the 
over-all store sales during the past 
two years. While its competition, 
the retail bake shop, dropped off 
5%, the baked goods departments 
in supers and grocery stores gained 
almost 6%.” 


A report on the staphylococcus re- 
search program was presented by Dr. 
G. M. Dack, director of the Food Re- 
search Institute of the University of 
Chicago. Dr. Dack reported that prog- 
ress is being made on the continuing 
research program and that research- 
ers now are able to produce staphy- 
lococcus in some pies and ham. More 
study is needed to continue the prog- 
ress toward eventual control of the 
germ. The group presented Dr. Dack 





Corp., Chicago. (Center) Monroe Boston Strause, pie consultant, San Diego, 
Cal., and Dr. G. M. Dack, director, Food Research Institute of University of 


with a check for $1,500 to be added 
to the fund to continue the research 
program. 

The problems connected with en- 
tering the frozen pie business were 
presented by Fred Wheeler, Armour 
& Co., Chicago. The frozen pie busi- 
ness, Mr. Wheeler says, is growing 
faster and changing faster than any 
other in the food industry. Many big 





— QUOTE — 


“Housewives have accepted frozen 
pies more wholeheartedly than any 
other bakery food.” (Fred Wheeler, 
Armour & Co., Chicago, speaking be- 
fore wholesale pie session of the 
American Bakers Assn. convention.) 





firms have been attracted to it. They 
started out with meat pies but now 
are going to fruit, custard, cream and 
pumpkin pies. They probably will 
have a complete line of pies soon, 
and with their plants largely auto- 
mated, other pie makers must be 
able to compete. 

Entering the frozen pie business, 
Mr. Wheeler said, calls for a large 
investment. A freezer with a daily 
capacity of 30,000 pies, a blast freez- 
er type, is estimated to cost around 
$50,000. Some pie bakers utilize a 
commercial freezer. 

The problems of a frozen pie baker 
do not end when the pie is baked. 
Selling calls for more worry. Freezer 
space is scarce and competition is 
keen for it. In selecting freezer space, 
a frozen pie seller should try to get 
a spot in back of the case, and away 
from the end of the freezer which is 
approached first. Packages should be 
good looking and promotional mate- 
rial should be near the point of sale. 

The session ended with an open 
forum panel made up of Mr. Hender- 
son, Mr. Laymon, Donald Webb, 
Pratt-Webb Pies, Cleveland, and Ed- 
ward Turner, California Pie Co., New 
York. Several problems of the pie 
making industry were discussed. 


Chicago. (Right) Lawrence W. Fasano, Fasano Pie Co., Chicago, reelected 
chairman of the wholesale pie branch and the president of the National 
Association of the Wholesale Pie Bakers, and Mrs. Evelyn Freeberg, Iowa 
Pie Co., Des Moines, Iowa, elected secretary-treasurer of the National Asso 


ciation of Wholesale Pie Bakers. 
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Inventory Control, Salesgirl Troubles, Allied Lines 
Pose Major Problems for 


CHICAGO — Inventory control, 
salesgir! problems and allied lines 
came up for consideration at the 
American Bakers Assn. multiple-unit- 
retail branch session Oct. 16, as rep- 
resentatives of operations from all 
parts of the country gathered to ex- 
change ideas under the chairmanship 
of Fred P. Wolfe, Wolfe’s Quality 
Food Shop, West Haven, Conn. 

A West Texas multi-unit retailer, 
Richard M. Dillon, Vanderpool’s Bak- 
eries, Inc., El Paso, spiced his discus- 
sion of his firm’s inventory control 
system with plenty of Texas stories, 
and also indicated some of the con- 
trol problems peculiar to his market 
and type of employees. Intensive and 
strict supervision is the key to the 
inventory control system outlined by 
Mr. Dillon, who commented that al- 
though he sometimes felt like a po- 
liceman he is convinced that his strict 
system pays off in the “control of 
petty larceny.” 

“If four people are working for you 
in a store,” he said, “the experts tell 
us that one is dishonest, one is com- 
pletely trustworthy and two are on 
the fence. If enough supervision is 
brought to bear these two will stay 
honest, and it is the duty of manage- 
ment to set up systems which will 
serve to keep these employees hon- 
est.” 

Mr. Dillon described the operating 
techniques used by Vanderpool’s to 
increase the time available for the 
store manager to spend on the floor 
in supervision; all orders are made 
in the central office, he said, telephone 
orders to individual stores are dis- 
couraged and other methods are used 
to increase the time the manager is 
by the cash register to supervise. 


Inventory Reports Checked 

Inventory reports are carefully 
checked on a weekly basis and dis- 
crepancies are investigated. 

“If the salesgirls know that inven- 
tory reports are watched closely,” he 
pointed out, “they will tend to be 
more careful and more honest in 
their reports.” 

If inventory reports indicate short- 





ages, a meeting is held with the sales- 
girls involved and carefully but firm- 
ly the situation is discussed and cor- 
rected. 

Cash register receipts are not re- 
vealed to salesgirls; registers are not 
reset each day and therefore this 
system provides management with 
another check-point on inventory con- 
trol. Frequent store visits by man- 
agement and by supervisors are part 
of the system. 

“TI visit stores often enough so that 
they expect me every day,” Mr. Dil- 
lon reported. 

Inventory control systems will tell 
you when there is something wrong, 
he said, but beyond that tight super- 
vision is necessary to correct the situ- 
ation. 

“Salesgirl problems” were de- 
scribed as a continuing problem by 
Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit, but he reported his firm 
is “trying to attack them from every 
angle.” 

“It seems extremely hard to make 
salesgirls realize that the customer 
is her first concern—and that if it 
were not for the customer, the sales- 
girl would not even have a job,” Mr. 
Awrey said. 

A company-wide system of report- 
ing discourteous salesgirls has been 
instituted by Awrey Bakeries and 
each store manager has been warned 
that the company would accept noth- 
ing from her and her salesgirls but 
the finest of efficient, cheerful, help- 
ful sales service, he reported. 


Customer Complaints Recorded 

In addition, customer complaints 
are recorded in a “salesgirl’s ledger” 
and if a girl has a record of such 
previous recordings her services are 
discontinued. Store notices continu- 
ously talk about “immediate cour- 
teous service to the customer” and 
store supervisors are instructed on 
every store visit to talk about “cus- 
tomer service” as habitually as they 
ordinarily talk about the weather. 

“This is a continuing perpetual 
campaign on our part,” Mr. Awrey 
reported. 


MULTIPLE UNIT-RETAIL BRANCH—During the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. in Chicago last month, the multiple-unit-retail branch 
of the association met to discuss inventory control, salesgirls, allied lines and 
merchandising. The speakers on these topics are shown above. Left to right 
are: Thomas Flood, Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago; Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey 


Multiple-Unit Operators 


Awrey Bakeries recently adopted 
an entirely new system of hiring 
salesgirls, he continued. 

“We have adopted a system where- 
by with a few ‘screening questions’ 
we eliminate a big percentage of un- 
desirable applicants,” he said. “There- 
after we spend perhaps 20 minutes or 
a half an hour with every applicant 
receiving answers to all the impor- 
tant phases of their lives, so that by 
the time we are given all this infor- 
mation, we believe that we are able 
to eliminate the biggest percentage 
of undesirables or people who will not 
fit in as sales people.” 

The additional hour spent with ap- 
plicants often saves a wrong invest- 
ment in them for perhaps a few 
weeks or months or years, Mr. Aw- 
rey pointed out. 

“Let us recognize that everything 
is not easy in the life of a salesgirl,” 
Mr. Awrey emphasized. “She must 
deal with both nice customers—and 
disagreeable and unreasonable cus- 
tomers and it’s a tough job to get 
along with them. Nevertheless, a 
salesgirl is in the wrong field of en- 
deavor if she cannot be always cour- 
teous and helpful regardless of the 
type of customer.” 

Mr. Awrey cited the problem of 
“salesgirls with uncontrollable tem- 
pers” as causing more trouble than 
any one other factor. 

“A successful salesgirl is one who 
virtually never loses her temper,” he 
pointed out. “If we could just get 
salesgirls to control their tempers 
and come somewhere near to living 
up to the ‘creed of retail salesman- 
ship’ (see accompanying article), our 
salesgirl trouble would be over. But 
we know this will never happen. We 
come closer to this result only if we 
stay with the problem all the time. 
It is a never-ending battle of every 
retail merchant.” 

Mr. Awrey said his bakery would 
like to require the following in a 
salesgirl: 

Good neat appearance, good person- 
ality, cheerful disposition, a friendly 
spirit, punctuality, steadiness on the 
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job, a good fast worker, good at sim- 
ple figures, patience with the custo- 
mer, cooperative attitude with fellow- 
workers, tremendous selling enthusi- 
asm, and loyalty to the company. 
Reasons for handling allied lines 
of products in a multiple-retail oper. 
ation were outlined by Kenneth G. 
Pile, Hough Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland. 


' He cited these advantages: 


(1) An allied line creates larger 
volume without additional overhead 
either at shop or store. 

(2) An allied line is a good-will 
builder, a convenience for the custo- 
mer. 

(3) There is practically no stales 
problem, if handled correctly. 

But, he pointed out, the products 
handled must be of high quality, must 
be displayed attractively and must 
have high enough markups to enable 
profitable handling. 

“The baker of today is being 
squeezed between the limit that he 
can get for his product and the rising 
cost of producing that product,” Mr. 
Pile pointed out. “It naturally follows 
that it is imperative to keep the 
volume just as high as possible, and 
no one should overlook any way that 
opens up an increase in that volume. 

“We must be very careful in choos- 
ing the products we wish to sell as 
allied lines or the first thing you 
know the buying public will consider 
us as nothing more than a first-class 
delicatessen.” 

Mr. Pile pointed out that handling 
allied lines gives a bakery a chance 
to increase volume as well as accom- 
modate customers. Noodles and po- 
tato chips made “amazing” sales in- 
creases when packaged under Hough 
labels. 

“When you accommodate customers 
you get the benefit of word-of-mouth 
advertising,” he said. “Not only that, 
but every item you handle, if han- 
dled properly, gives you that much of 
an edge over competition in the bat- 
tle for customers.” 

Mr. Pile outlined the methods used 


(Continued on page 55) 





Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; Fred P. Wolfe, Jr., Wolfe’s Quality Food Shop, 
West Haven, Conn.; Walter Jacobi, Ebinger Baking Co., Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Kenneth G. Pile, Hough Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; Richard M. Dillon, 
Vanderpool’s Bakeries, Inc., El Paso, Texas, and Edward E. Hanscom, Jr., 


Hanscom Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ON THE SCENE AT THE ABA—During general sessions and lobby con- 
ferences at the American Bakers Assn. meeting in Chicago, the baking indus- 
try personages shown above were photographed. The picture at the left shows 
Henry and Harold Freund, Freund Baking Co., St. Louis, Mo., receiving an 
award marking their family’s 100 years in the baking industry. Roy Nafziger, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, chairman of the ABA, makes the 
award. (Left center) Roger McLean, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., 





AIB OPEN HOUSE 


(Continued from page 14) 





the consumer service department of 
the institute. 

In the school lunch program these 
women have conducted 157 work- 
shops for 15,000 school lunch super- 
visors and workers in the first eight 
months of 1956. Educational litera- 
ture, consisting primarily of teach- 
ing aids in the field of nutrition, has 
been used by over 35,000 educators, 
Mr. Caster said. 

A paradox of the AIB promotional 
activity is set up, Mr. Caster said, 
by the demand for educational ma- 
terials furnished by the consumer 
service department. 

“With the limited funds available 
to this department we are forced at 
times to reduce, and even deny, the 
supply of our materials which are 
requested. However, during 1957 it 
seems possible that we will be able 
to supply all legitimate requests 
made for our materials.” 


Tribute Paid to Bakers 


On the occasion of the 50th anni- 
versary of the food and drug laws, 
Mr. Crawford paid tribute to the 
baking industry for its leadership in 
sponsoring beneficial food and drug 
legislation, as well as research into 
proper sanitation practices. 

“The rise of industrialism in the 
latter part of the 19th century stim- 
ulated transfer of the preparation 
and preservation of much of our food 
supply from home kitchens to fac- 
tories,” Mr. Crawford pointed out. 
“Food processing began as a local 
business and then expanded .. . to 
nationwide distribution.” The speaker 
said this situation led to the cheap- 
ening of products by manufacturers. 

“Let me point out that the ad- 
ministrative and. review provisions 
in the new drug section and other 
parts of the law have been tested 
by time and experience and found 
generally satisfactory by all con- 
cerned. We know what they mean 
and how they work. To abandon the 
basic principles of these procedures 
for those that are new and untried 
can lead only to uncertainty, con- 
fusion and endless litigation, the out- 
come of which no one can foretell. 
Too much of your own welfare and 
of public welfare are at stake to 
risk experiments with unknowns,” 
Mr. Crawford emphasized. 

“And too much is at stake to risk 
further unnecessary delay in the en- 
actment of the legislation. Although 
no epidemic of poisoning has yet re- 





sulted from the use of food pre- 
pared with new chemicals, it is fool- 
ish to assume that the food industry 
is immune from the sort of whole- 
sale tragedy that resulted in pass- 
age of the new drug section. Ordi- 
nary prudence requires immediate 
correction of this hazardous defi- 
ciency,” Mr. Crawford said. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NATIONAL STARCH EXPANDS 

NEW YORK — The acquisition of 
Granite Board, Inc., Goffstown, N.H., 
leading manufacturer of wood par- 
ticle board, through the purchase of 
all outstanding capital stock, was 
announced by Frank Greenwall, pres- 
ident, National Starch Products, Inc. 
Herbert A. Hermsdorf, president of 
Granite Board, will continue in that 
capacity. 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 


(Continued from page 51) 














However, this is the exception—not 
the rule. A good objective can be 
25%. 

“The time-table of expansion in 
relation to the weekly cost can be 
projected. Of course, the smaller the 
crew available for solicitation, the 
longer it will take to reach a given 
goal of routes. Smalier weekly losses 
extended over a greater length of 
time will result. The larger the crew, 
the faster the expansion, the larger 
the weekly losses but the sooner the 
break-even point is reached. 

“The time-table, together with a 
projection of weekly costs and week- 
ly sales, will show the losses before 
profit on the project. This figure, 
losses before profit, together with 
the capital expenditures necessary, 
such as additional trucks, additions 
to accounts receivable and increased 
investment in inventory, if neces- 
sary, determines the amount of ad- 
ditional working capital required for 
an expansion. In this phase, as in 
all others, facts should replace feel.” 

Mr. Goldsmith said there are three 
classes of additional business from 
the house-to-house route standpoint— 

(1) New business added to o'd 
routes. 

(2) New business as the result of 
additional routes, and 

(3) New business put on through 
establishing new branches. 

The speaker explained the ‘“mar- 
ginal concept” of the worth of addi- 
tional business. For every dollar of 
additional baked goods produced 
there are certain cash or out-of- 
pocket costs: The prime cost of goods 
—raw materials, wrapping materials 
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and Harry W. Zinsmaster, head of the same firm. (Right center) George 
Grant, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga. and Sanford V. Epps, H. H, 
Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga. (Right) During the wholesale cake ses- 
sion, bakers viewed a display of wholesale cake items from all over the 
country. Shown above are, left, C. R. Loyd, Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, 
and J. O. Shuford of the same firm. Mr. Loyd was elected co-chairman of 


the wholesale cake branch committee. 


direct labor, the company’s payroll! 
taxes on direct labor, and oven fuel. 

“For every dollar of additional 
baked goods sold, you have certain 
out-of-pocket cash selling costs,” he 
said. “Salesmen’s commissions, the 
company’s share of payroll tax and 
credit losses, if set up on a per cent 
to sales basis. 

“Each additional dollar of sales on 
presently operated routes (provided 
additional miles are not covered by 
the routes) is worth 29.2¢ of profit. 
The remaining expenses in the busi- 
ness, such as other selling expenses, 
delivery expenses, manufacturing ex- 
penses, and general and administra- 
tive expenses, are not directly af- 
fected by additional volume, even 
though they do vary from period-to- 
period. 

“Regarding cost of a certain, 
planned expansion of routes and its 
projection, you are able to credit 
the total weekly cost with the mar- 
ginal profit on each dollar of addi- 
tional business obtained. When these 
dollars of weekly marginal profit 
equal the dollars spent to obtain it, 
you have reached the break-even 
point on the project. 

“What does it cost to put on a 
new route? Both projections and ac- 
tual performance show that the 
‘losses before profit’ run from a low 
of $1,000 to a high of $2,000 per 
route, depending, of course, upon 
the so-called ‘toughness’ or ‘softness’ 
of the territory, or how long it takes 
to obtain 400 to 450 buying custom- 
ers per route,” Mr. Goldsmith said. 








AIB ALUMNI 


(Continued from page 14) 





which was graduated in June of this 
year. In addition to Mr. Brooks and 
Mr. Moore, 27 alumni and four guests 
attended the Oct. 16 meeting. 

Short talks were given by William 
Walmsley, principal emeritus of the 
AIB School of Baking, and Dr. Rob- 
ert W. English, director of educa- 
tion. Mr. Walmsley was on the fac- 
ulty of the school when it was es- 
tablished, and has taught continu- 
ously since. His address stressed the 
importance of creative ideas and the 
value of giving new ideas enough at- 
tention to learn if they are useful. 

Dr. English talked about some of 
the conditions in which creativeness 
can flourish. He said that persons 
in positions of authority should be 
very sure their remarks are under- 
stood by associates and subordinates 
and that they should employ tech- 
niques that reveal the degree and 
accuracy of understanding. 

Officers of the Alumni Assn. pres- 
ent were Evert Kindstrand, presi- 
dent; Kenneth Ochsenschlager, 
Claude Stratton, and Edward A. Al- 
esch, vice presidents and Charles L. 
Ulie, secretary-treasurer. Other 
board members present were Eben 
Evon, Ralph B. Fagaly, Henry Mil- 
roy, Gene Nuziard and Paul Schulze 
III. 


ABA RECEPTION—In the receiving line at the chairmen’s and president's 
reception held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, during 
the American Bakers Assn. annual convention were (left to right): ABA 
chairman, Roy Nafziger, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, Mo.; ABA 
president, E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fila; 
Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, Ky.; Lewis G. Graeves, Chas 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, D.C.; H. W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread 
Co., Duluth, Minn.; and Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Ps 
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Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Hold Regular Fall Meeting in Chicago 


CHICAGO—Each of the meetings 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn. over the past three 
years has shown an increase in at- 
tendance and activity, T. F. Freed, 
Read Standard Corp., York, Pa., told 
the BEMA at its fall meeting here in 
October. 

Mr. Freed stated: “An as- 
sociation is an instrumental- 
ity through which those engaged in 
the industry may get-together, to 
better understand one another, to 
develop a feeling of confidence in 
furtherance of the best interest of 
the industry and each individual 
company.” He pointed out that 
BEMA was now holding three regu- 
lar meetings each year. In addition 
to the fall and winter meetings, im- 
mediately preceding the conventions 
of the American Bakers Assn. and 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers respectively in Chicago, a 
full-fledged annual meeting is being 
held in the summer. 

Vice president Keith H. Redner, 
Battle Creek Packaging Machines, 
Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., said the 
winter meeting of the association 
would be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, March 3, 1957. 

After receiving a personal inspec- 
tion report from the executive sec- 
retary, Raymond J. Walter, New 
York, the board had approved the 
holding of the next annual meeting 
of the association at the Manior 
Richelieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada, 
June 27-July 2, 1957. 

In accordance with membership di- 
rections the trade relations commit- 
tee had been greatly expanded. In 
addition to a general chairman and 
vice chairman, sub-committee chair- 
men have been appointed for various 
classifications of equipment. More 
sub-committees can be constituted as 
needs dictate, Mr. Redner said. 

Chairmen of BEMA’s §s standing 
committees for the ensuing year were 
listed as follows: 

Conventions and Exhibitions—J. U. 
Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Corporation 
of America, New York City. 


Complaints—Homer Roberts, 


Maine Machine Works, Los Angeles. 

Foreign Trade—T. F. Spooner, J. 
W. Greer Co., Wilmington, Mass. 

Labor Relations — E. H. Leedy, 
Lockwood Manufacturing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Membership—T. F. Ronson, The 
Fred D. Pfening Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Public Relations—Ernest J. Roth, 
Joe Lowe Corp., New York City. 

Resolutions—E. J. Lauterbur, Ho- 
bart Manufacturing Co., Troy, Ohio. 

Technical Committee of Engineers 
—Carl W. Steinhauer, Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich. 

Trade Relations—John E. Morrill, 
chairman, Union Machinery Co., 
Richmond, Va.; Robert A. Miller, vice 
chairman, The J. H. Day Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

The sub-committee on reel ovens is 
headed by Conrad W. Petersen, The 
Petersen Oven Co., Franklin Park, 
Ill.; on tray ovens, S. M. Roberts, 
The Century Machine Co., Cincinnati; 
on mixing and make-up equipment, 
Robert G. Sutherin, Read Standard 
Corp., York, Pa; on vertical mixers, 
E. J. Lauterbur; on wrappers and 
slicers, James B. Garrett, National 
Bread Wrapping Machine Division, 
Package Machinery Co., East Long- 
meadow, Mass.; on flour handling 
equipment, T. F. Ronson. 

Philip B. Harley, president of Bak- 
er Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, who was 
attending a meeting of BEMA for 
the first time was introduced and 
Harold J. Alsted, vice president, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., 
newly elected to membership. Public 
relations chairman Ernest J. Roth 
presented an interesting 20 min. color 
film of BEMA’s Bermuda meeting. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EMRICH APPOINTMENT 

MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of Russell A. Fahrendorff as a dis- 
trict manager for Emrich Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, is announced by 
Fred W. Kaeppel, president. He will 
supervise the servicing of restau- 
rants and cafes in a newly-established 
district of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 








100 YEARS — During the recent 
American Bakers Assn. convention, 
the Freund Baking Co., St. Louis, was 
tendered congratulations and best 
wishes from the ABA for its comple- 
tion of 100 years in the baking indus- 
try. The resolution shown above was 
presented to the company by the as- 
sociation. 











HONORED — The framed resolution 
shown above was given to August C. 
Junge, Junge Baking Co., Joplin, Mo., 
during the recent annual meeting of 
the American Bakers Assn. in Chi- 
cago. The ABA tendered “recognition 
and gratitude” to Mr. Junge for his 
50 years of service throughout the 
history of the association. 





OPPORTUNITIES IN 
BAKING 


CHICAGO—The first draft of a 
booklet designed to attract compe- 
tent young people to the baking in- 
dustry was examined by the industrial 
relations committee of the American 
Bakers Assn. during the annual meet- 
ing here. Tentatively titled “There’s 
a Job for You in the Baking Indus- 
try,” the booklet is expected to be 
available for distribution to vocation- 
al guidance counselors throughout 
the U.S. early in 1957. 





Durkee Oil Plant 


To Be Relocated 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Vegetable 
oil refining operations of the Durkee 
Famous Foods plant at Elmhurst, 
Long Island, have been relocated, re- 
ports Harvey L. Slaughter, vice presi- 
dent, Glidden Co., and general man- 
ager, Durkee Famous Foods. 

The relocation provides better and 
more economical service for the many 
food oil buyers throughout the East, 
according to Mr. Slaughter. The Elm- 
hurst plant will continue as a location 
for the filling and warehousing of 
refined vegetable oil and shortening 
products. 





Cecil Bergenthal 


PROMOTED — The appointment of 
Cecil Bergenthal as assistant to the 
vice president, sales and advertising 
of Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, has been announced by 
J. A. Kirkman, Jr., vice president in 
charge of sales and advertising. Pre- 
viously, Mr. Bergenthal was general 
sales manager of the firm. 





MULTIPLE-UNIT-RETAIL BRANCH 


(Continued from page 53) 





by Hough Bakeries in handling these 
extra products: 

“(1) We have them shipped to 
our plant from which we truck them 
to our stores. This eliminates the 
necessity of store personnel checking 
in all the different items; it eliminates 
the necessity of outside people in our 
back rooms, and the public does not 
see a ‘foreign’ truck delivering to our 
stores. 

“(2) Order forms are filled out by 
the store managers and sent in once 
a week, thus assuring a complete 
supply at all times. 

“(3) In the usual setup of our 
stores we have one case devoted en- 
tirely to candy. It is vital to keep 
the candy displays neat and attrac- 
tive—and while this calls for some of 
the salesgirls’ time, it pays off. 

“(4) With proper handling the loss 
on these items is negligible. I person- 
ally feel that if quality goods are han- 
dled, you not only can get a good 
markup without stales, but also you 
maintain your reputation as a quality 
baker, so in no way should you go in 
for handling inferior products. If you 
do, you stand to lose more than you 
gain. Make sure you get top quality.” 

Any baker who is not handling at 
least some of these items is missing 
a great opportunity, Mr. Pike con- 
cluded. 

John C. MacAlpine, Jr., J. C. Mac- 
Alpine & Son, Philadelphia, reported 
on the comparative study of operat- 
ing costs sponsored by the branch. 
The annual surveys have been made 
for the past three years and he urged 
members of the branch to cooperate 
more fully to increase the value of 
resulting averages. 

Mr. MacAlpine reported that the 
three-year study indicated a steady 
upward trend in the operating profits 
of the group of plants each of which 
grossed over a million and a half 
annually. Plants grossing under a 
million and a half dollars in annual 
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sales, however, averaged a down- 
trend in profits over the period, prin- 
cipally due to increases in overhead 
costs, he said. 

Current promotion projects of the 
Bakers of America Program designed 
to be of value in the advertising and 
sales programs of multiple-unit-retail 
bakers were reviewed by Dudley E. 
McFadden, director of public rela- 
tions, and Charles R. McCartney, di- 
rector ‘of advertising, both of the ABA 
staff, Chicago. The bakers were asked 
to contribute ideas and suggestions 
on which to base the continuing plans 
of the program and an open forum 
discussion resulted in the presenta- 
tion of several promotion ideas. 

Introducing an open discussion fea- 
turing an industry panel, Walter Ja- 
cobi, Ebinger Baking Co., Brooklyn, 
who served as moderator, stressed 
the need for quality of product and 
outlined the competition faced by the 
bakers in other food areas. 

“A quality product is a necessity 
if we are to meet the various areas 
of competition we face,” he said. “If 
we apply all of our research and 
know-how on the improvement of our 
quality and our merchandising meth- 
ods, we can do something about the 
decline in sales of our products.” 

Edward E. Hanscom, Jr., Hanscom 
Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, reported on 
experiences in merchandising baked 
foods through vending machines. He 
cited some of the problems that have 
developed in his firm’s experiences 
and indicated that he thought vend- 
ing machines have a place in the 
merchandising of baked foods. 

Thomas Flood, Burny Bros., Inc., 
Chicago, joined Mr. Jacobi, Mr. Hans- 
com and the morning speakers on the 
industry panel that discussed ques- 
tions submitted by members from 
the floor. 

Mr. Jacobi was elected chairman of 
the multiple-unit-retail branch for 
the coming year. 
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Petersen, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 
Omaha; S. S. Langendorf, Langen- 
dorf United Bakeries, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco; Lavern H. Fortin, General Bak- 


ing Co., Los Angeles; E. P. Mead, 
Mead’s Bakeries, Amarillo; Ross D. 
Miller, William Freihofer Baking 


Co., Philadelphia; R. H. Levy, Kings- 
ton (Pa.) Cake Co.; C. J. Patterson, 
C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, and 





CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


* 
Just a step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 

Teletype: CG 1387 
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Ogden Geilfuss, Columbia Baking Co., 
Atlanta. 

A. M. Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co., 
New York, was elected a governor 
representing the multi-state division 
to serve until the next regular elec- 
tion next July. 

The executive committee is com- 
posed of Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey 
Bakeries, Inc., Detroit; F. W. Birken- 
hauer, Wagner Baking Co., Newark, 
N.J.; L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill.; W. J. Coad, 
Jr., Omar, Inc., Omaha; Albert Gor- 
don, Gordon’s Bread Co., Los An- 
geles; Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
D.C.; R. Newton Laughlin, Continen- 
tal Baking Co., New York; Arthur 
Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Den- 
ver; Daniel J. Uhrig, American Bak- 
eries Co., Chicago, and Albert 
Schmidt, Capital Bakers, Inc., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Majority directors of the American 
Institute of Baking are Mr. Birken- 
hauer, Mr. Caster and Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakeries, Green Bay, 
Wis. 








BREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pittsburgh Production 
Club Elects Officers 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—‘Eye and Buy 
Appeal Icings” was the subject of a 
talk before a recent meeting of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Production Men’s 
Club by Arthur Keller of Henry & 
Henry, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Mr. Keller illustrated his talk with 
samples of decorated Danish pastry, 
cupcakes and layer cakes which he 
distributed to the audience. 

The meeting included election of 
officers: Clarence Langsdale, Nickles 
Bakery, Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, presi- 
dent; Paul Hornung, Hornung Bak- 
ery, Steubenville, Ohio, first vice 
president; Edward Swain, Grady Bak- 
ery, New Kensington, director; Earl 
Hehman, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., treas- 
urer, and William Giltenboth, Pitts- 
burgh Flour Co., secretary. 

Roy Albert, Armour & Co., 
program chairman. 


was 





ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, ete., required by the 
Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1932 
and July 2, 1946, of The American Bak- 
er, published monthly at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, for Oct 1, 1956, State of 
Minnesota, County of UWennepin, ss. Be 
fore me, a notary public in and for the 


Statement of the 


State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Thomas A. Griffin, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn accordins to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Rusiness 
Manager of The American Baker and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweekly 
newspaper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the 
Act of Aug. 24, 1912, as amended by 


the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 
1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations), printed on the reverse of this 
form to wit: 1. That the names and ad- 
dresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business manager are: 
iublisher, ‘lhe Miller Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Editor, Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., Minneapolis, Minn. Business 
Manager, Thomas A. Griffin, Minneapo- 


lis, Minn. 2. That the owner is (If owned 
by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately 


thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1% or 
more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) 
The Miller Publishing Company, princi- 
pal stockholders of which are: Anna J. 
Beatty, Minneapolis; Frank W. Cooley, 
Jr., Minneapolis; Paul L. Dittemore, New 
York, N.Y.; Henry 8S. French, Chicago, 
Ill.; Thomas A. Griffin, Minneapolis; 
Milton B. Kihlstrum, Minneapolis; W. E. 
Lingren, Minneapolis; W. G. Martin, Jr., 
Greenwich, Conn.; C. K. Michener, Min- 


neapolis; Martin E. Newell, Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. C. Nichols, Minneapolis; V. 'T. 
O’Dea, St. Paul; H. J. Pattridge, Minne- 
apolis; James G. Pattridge, Minneapolis; 
Eleanor L. Pillsbury, Minneapolis; Dor- 
othy B. Pratt, Minneapolis; Don E. 
Rogers, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Rebekah S 
West, St. Louis, Mo.; H. E. Yantis, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 3. That the known 
bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1% or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are (If there 
are none, so state.): None. 4. That the 
two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and »pecurity 
holders as they appear upon the 
of the company but also in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary reia- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements eaibracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security hol:lers 
who do not appear upon ine books of 
the company as trustees, hold stuck and 
securities in a capacity cther than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or cornporstion has 
any interest cirect or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 5. That the aver- 
age number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to puid 
subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is—-. 
(This information is required from daiiy, 
weekly, semiweekly and triweekly news- 
papers only.) Thomas A. Griffin, Busi- 
ness Manager. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this 19th day of September, 
1956. J. G. Pattridge, Notary Public, 
Hennepin County, Minnesota. (My com- 
mission expires March 17, 1957.) (Seal.) 
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Dec. 2-4 — New England Bakers 
Assn.; Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, Rm. 
902, 120 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 

1957 

Jan. 18-14—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
McClelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill. 

Jan. 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assa. annual convention, Hotel 
Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Jan. 20-22—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; sec., 
Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 
1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, 
Md. 


Feb. 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, The Carolina, Pine- 
hurst, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portiand Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

March 3-5—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Inc., Hotel Sheraton, Roch- 
ester, N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 
East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
L, 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 

May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Bakers Assn., Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Paul Bunch, 
Box 1981, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 


James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ave, 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 13-15—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 19-23—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, NJ. 


May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

June 8-10— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


June 17-19—T he Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 


June 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Sept. 15-17— Southern Bakers 
Assn., Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga., pres., Benson Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 21-23—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec, sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








Crissey Co. Buys 
Bakers Engineering 


KANSAS CITY—The Crissey Co. 
of Kansas City has purchased the 
Bakers Engineering & Equipment Co., 
manufacturers of revolving ovens. 

The plant facilities at 3940 S. Fer- 
ree St., Kansas City, will be the 
general offices for both concerns. 

Ovens and flour handling systems 
for national distribution will be man- 
ufactured at this location. 
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Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 
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HELP WANTED 
v 








open. 
920 S. Taylor Ave. 





DIRECTOR OF LABORATORY AND QUALITY CONTROL FOR BAKERY 
Position open as director of qualtiy control and laboratory research in 
our new, modern, completely equipped laboratory. 

Experience in cereal chemistry and practical baking technology necessary. 
The director will be a member of company top management team. Salary 


FREUND BAKING COMPANY 





St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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UNPRECEDENTED 





SACK AFTER SACK AFTER SACK 























HY-KURE 


Now with HY-KURE, flour ma- 
turing and bleaching are a “sure 
thing.’” Through exact control in 
every step of this process, you con- 
stantly secure the precise flour treat- 
ment you require. 

Here’s why... 

You start with a standardized 
chlorine dioxide solution by simply 
dropping exclusive HY-KURE 
blockette... purified ClO, in frozen 






\\} 
Vi 
\ 


form . . . into tap water in HY-KURE 
dispenser. Blockette easily dissolves 
to make pre-controlled solution . . . 
from accurate solution to accurate 
chlorine dioxide gas to accurate 


metering to the individual agitators. , 


Simple and sure as that! 


Eliminates difficulties with ClO, 
components, much safer to use, no 
waste labor time or effort. And HY- 
KURE eliminates the old gas gener- 


00 0ththd hd lap MO ty 
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* HY-KURE is the modern, accurate 
method of supplying and dispensing. 
chlorine dioxide for the more uni- 
form treatment of flour. 


ator. Immersing of blockette -and 
setting of control valves are ALL 
your operator does. Simple, accurate 
HY-KURE dispenser does the rest. 
“HY-KURE millers” reap impor- 
tant sales benefits by constantly pro- 
viding their bakers with more uni- 
formly treated flour. And HY-KURE 
can be installed in your plant without 
any interruption of your flour production, 
Get the details now. 


@ See your technically-trained Sterwin Representative or write direct. 


, Sterurie Cemitals . 


Subsidiary of ‘Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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and if’s® ( 
open! 





Pull up Sharply! 





Ur customers the time- and labor-saving 
benefits of Bemis RIPP-NIPP* in Bemis Multi- 
wall Bags. They'll thank you for it...and RIPP- 
NIPP costs you nothing extra. 


- Get the details from your Bemis Man. 


RIPP-NIPP—A small, closely controlled, ‘machine- made 
nip cut in the bag at the edge near the sewn seam to 
start easy tear along i to Pow not weaken the bag. 


*Trade- mark a 
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Good Bread is the product of 
perfect fermentation 
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Bakery Products 








ER-BUSCH, INC. 
sion, St. Louis 
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That’s why you can count on 
Russell-Miller high quality Bakery 
Flours for the same results... 
the best results . . . everytime! 


Another word for it is... 


Uniformity 












Not a Freckle'’s Worth 
of Difference... 


...in the way these kids act .. . in the way 
Russell-Miller Bakery Flours perform, 
sack after sack. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Millers of superb Bakery Flours including 
OccIDENT, PRODUCER, SWEET LOAF, SWEET LOAF 
SPECIAL, Eaco, SuNBuRST, GOLD HEART, 

Kyroi, OccipENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT, 
POWERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY SPECIAL, 
AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE, ROYAL PATENT 

and WHITE SPRAY. 








See you at 
ARBA CONVENTION 


March 17-20 
in New Orleans 
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These finely corrugated, precision-adjusted milling rollers 
‘Your Bakew | ' — , . 


turn consistently, year in and year out — just one of the many 


Desewes the Beat 


steps in the production of the world’s finest flours. 


The Kansas Milling Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Tt ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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BAKING 


HELPS 





Baking Publications: 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference for 
the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. Well 


recommended by authorities in the field .................... $15.00 
SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 


Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, 
formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 
A splendid guide to practical bakers .................2-06- $3.75 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF CAKE, PIE, COOKIE, 
PASTRY AND VARIETY BREADS MANUFACTURE (1955) 
By John C. Summers 
A new book by Mr. Summers, a companion to his book on Breads 


i IID, Sods oksin'ns00s00 dc ddpanniewns Wee Ecos $4.75 
BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
 .ic.ca ie oye ks s Cea wae ees ete eee enencasdetenuweuneee $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 


by P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, 
physics and biology upon which the practical operations of the 
bakery trade are based. Theory and practice combined, with 
experiments suggested for student to check upon the theory. An 
appendix for teachers, explaining use of the instruments and making 
ee I ooo co nce ci oer s.cpccuneereseeceneenee oe $4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking 
IIE 655004 Samdatie enor ntbsiesewssss6sebacssceeobetaods $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ................ $1.50 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
i Se ee IN aoe oi oe ce dcsbscdsciancvccasers $6.75 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully illustrated art paper, cloth 
RS PRES. a ee Pry OP ee Pee re ee ere ee $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d Edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners an PASEFY COOKS 2.0 cc cccccscccccsccccccccs $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 
Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
NE OE cies pee deleeensonsene ccc genes sd aeenghenm $6.50 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 


Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for ...........ceeeeeceeeeees $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 


included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some ............-0e+e08: $5.00 
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COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 
Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 


A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
and designs 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 
This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested in 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 130 
PI, fica eco g-:s)ba wbaG Heccibenaineib baie es Slectneanean aetoaat $6.00 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
TREE SN PEG NOS 55.55.60 0s cinreid cbs ye ndew eves eesaiweoas $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information .......... $1.00 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXECUTIVES (1955) 

By Fred De Armond 
This volume covers all the factors of route sales work. The baking 
industry is especially emphasized in it. It deals with all the tech- 
niques of establishing routes, controlling salesmen, marketing 
studies, sales manuals, sales contests, recording problems, transpor- 
tation problems. A valuable help to bakers that have one or many 
routes for retail store selling. 276 pages, cloth bound .......... $6.00 


SALESMEN IN THE MAKING (1956) By Fred De Armond 
A conference manual and textbook for training wholesale route 
salesmen. Part I is the conference manual, and part II the textbook 
for the route salesmen. Part II is bound separately as a 128 page 
book if desired, “The Way of a Winner” and offered at $2.50 each. 
A complete program of 13 sales meetings. Interest-stimulating de- 
vices are introduced. Plastic, looseleaf binding, 239 pages ....$5.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution ............ 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative desi~r‘ng 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume 2on- 
tains chapters on lettering and design 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery ......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
Re le I NE ooo noes 0:00 0c 0neescc00bSe-ocsewebce $3.00 
DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 
Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income tax 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. .$12.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its fifth printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur ......... $1.00 

THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
ee Biche piel ak SPA ah aan w i odds Hae Tbs ese soe bie one $1.00 

THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 
Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small ..........-......0.. $1.00 


Reader Service Department 


: The American Baker 
ORDER FROM P.O. Box 67 


Minneapolis .|, Minn. 











BREAD PROMOTION—Two animat- 
ed cartoon youngsters, personifying 
health and pep appear in a heavy 
television schedule of spot advertise- 
ments in which they serve as star 
salesmen for Butter-Nut bread. A boy 
and girl go through their antics on 
pogo sticks, high diving boards and 
tree swings, singing a catchy jingle 
with a strong sales message. Voices 
of youngsters chosen by competitive 
auditions are used to give the char- 
acters distinctive personalities. Their 
voices are also heard on radio in one 
minute and 20-second commercials 
featuring the same jingle. 





Gravem-Inglis to 


Build New Bakery 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The Gravem- 
Inglis Baking Co., Stockton, has 
broken ground for a new, $2,000,000 
plant, a single-story concrete struc- 
ture 50% larger than the present 
plant. 

The new building, on 16 acres near 
a railroad siding, will have a com- 
plete line of modern equipment, in- 
cluding automatic machinery to eli- 
minate human handling of bread 
while in the processing stages. 

Equipment to be installed includes 
two continuous-mix dough-making 
machines of a type put in by Gravem- 
Inglis last year. 

Other up-to-date equipment will in- 
clude an automatic steam-proof box, 
a 120-foot traveling hearth tunnel 
oven, a depanner, bread cooler and 
a “Selectier,” to direct the flow of 
new bread into five wrappers simul- 
taneously. Gravem-Inglis officials ex- 
pect to double output through use of 
their new machinery. 

According to John Inglis, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, the firm 
hopes to occupy the new plant next 
spring. 

In attendance at special, recent 
groundbreaking ceremonies were Wil- 
liam E. Inglis, president, Harold 
Gravem, treasurer, Stockton civic and 
public officials, and nearly 200 specta- 
tors. 
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like 
“the gun 
that won 
the west” 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 


“Dyor,” “‘Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














For years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 
single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve- 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 
on call for any emergency. 


* Winchester: The Gun That Won The West—by Harold F. Williamson. 


NOVAGEL FLOUR FERVICE Otvision 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NWEW JERSEY 
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STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 


efoto) 1-1 Mme lale MM ole ailelih ame ole] ¢-to Mle lelele rs 


STAN -WHITE —stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
itelitohw amo lale MMolial-1amnie) °) -lLale ee 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 


A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 
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DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 





